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CHAPTER I. 


‘*T Have been convinced for six years that 
we could never be happy together, and this 
fresh outbreak only confirms me in the opinion 
that the less we see of one another the hap- 
pier we shall be.’’ And, having given utter- 
ance to this sentence with the deliberate and 


emphatic manner of one who enunciates a. 


carefully weighed and important conviction, 
Mr. Roger Harrison lighted his cigar and left 
the house, shutting the outer doot with more 
vehemence than was altogether consistent 
with his assumed calmness, while the wife 
sank stunned upon a low seat, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

It was a little spark which had kindled this 
formidable conflagration of domestic strife, 
where such misadventures were, happily, not 
of everyday occurrence. Mrs. Harrison had 
had ‘‘a bad night’’ with her teething babe, 
and, coming down rather late to breakfast, 
unrefreshed and neuralgic, found her lord in 
a state of excessive irritation over two annoy- 
ing contretemps ; No. 1 being the theft of his 
morning paper from the front steps, perpe- 
trated by some mischievous boy, or penniless 
and news-hungry passer-by; and No. 2 the 
tardiness of the cook, there being as yet no 
signs of breakfast beyond the cloth and empty 
tea-service. He might have borne either of 
these trials singly, for the paper would have 
beguiled the time left hanging on his hands 
by the cook’s fault, or, vice versa, the break- 
fast partially consoled him for his compelled 
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ignorance of the military ‘‘situation.’’ Com- 
bined, they were fairly @&asperating, as all 
masculine bipeds will confirm me in saying. 
Mrs. Harrison received his anathemas of thief 
and servant, and, without responding, hast- 
ened to the kitchen, admonished the delin- 
quent of the lateness of the hour, and plunged 
her own fair hands into the incomplete prepa- 
rations for the repast. She beat up the ome- 
lettes, stirred the batter for the cakes, settled 
and poured out the coffee; then followed the 
dishes into the dining-room, flushed and 
wearied, with sliarp flashes of pain through 
her head and face, that were not conducive 
to patient cheerfulness. 

‘“‘T hope you gave that lazy-bones a good 
scolding!’’ said the master of the house, when 
they were seated. 

‘*T told her that she was not punctual to- 
day, and that the same thing must not occur 
again,’’ said the wife, briefly. Like most 
other housewives, she had a theory of her own 
as to the government of servants, and did not 
like to be interfered with, even by her husband. 


‘‘Humph! Your wonderful tenderness to 
your girls is one reason why they never, by 
any chance, mend a bad habit. That Ann 
has breakfast half an hour behind time nine 
mornings out of ten. If you would let me 
give her one good blowing up, I venture to 
say she would change her ways.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, Roger, you go entirely too far! 
Why do you use such sweeping terms in 
speaking of a slight fault? Ann is only 
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fifteen minutes late this morning, for the first 
time in a fortnight, and I have no doubt there 
is some cause for it. The fire is refractory 
occasionally, or some unavoidable accident 
puts her bagk in her work. Then she is sub- 
ject to violent sick headaches, and may have 
one now. Let us judge charitably !’’ 

‘Where the charming Ann or lovely Katy 
is concerned!’’ returned Mr. Harrison, ironi- 
cally. It is not natural for men (or women) 
to take kindly to contradiction, particularly 
if the facts are in favor of their opponent. 
»*‘The truth is, Jessie, that you dare not re- 
prove either of the precious pair, for fear of 
being left in the lurch at an inconvenient 
moment. Half—yes, three-quarters of the 
women in the lana are under the thumb of 
their servants, and you are as very a coward 
a3 any of them. I would not be so much at 
-the mercy of a ‘sub’ for ten thousand doi- 
lars !’’ 

‘*Roger! you astonish me! When every- 
body says that I*have the best girls in the 
city! And you said, only yesterday, that 
they were invaluable—so honest, faithful, and 
respectful! You have praised my manage- 
ment of them a thousand times!”’ 

‘Don’t recollect it!’? said Mr. Harrison, 
stoutly, helping himself to a second supply of 
the light, rich omelette. 

The hot tears flowed up to his wife’s eyes, 
but pride drove them back. ‘‘ At least,’’ she 
commanded her voice to say, ‘‘I have the 
common justice and common humanity to 
bear in mind that they are fallible mortals 
like myself, and, therefore, subject to err at 
times. I make it a rule never to condemn 
them unless I am persuaded, after examina- 
tion of the circumstances, that the misdemea- 
nor was wilful, or the consequence of inexcus- 
able negligence.”’ 

‘*T wish you would carry the same excellent 
principle into practice in your intercourse 
with others—your husband, for example. My 
sins are always of the unpardonable type, by 
your showing.”’ 

Jessie hung her head, and was silent. She 
drank only a cup of tea for her breakfast, and 
Roger finished his rapidly after the conversa- 
tion ceased. The reader must not write down 
the last-named participant in this lively skir- 
mish as a cross-grained brute. He was, in 


the main, a kind, good-humored, and very 
affectionate husband; but his temper was, at 
times, somewhat quick, and, being endowed 





by nature with an abundant flow of language, 
his tongue was apt tq outrun even what was 
dictated by excited feeling. 

He had left his watch in his dressing-room, 
and, going up to get it, espied through the 
door of the adjacent nursery, Roger, Junior, 
fresh and glowing from the bath, sitting, ‘half- 
dressed, upon’ his nurse’s knee. The tempta- 
tion was irresistible to snatch up the laughing 
rogue, give him a toss or two in the air, and 
half a dozen kisses. Then Miss Tilly, two 
years the boy’s senior, must have her speech 


‘of “‘papa;’’ and when he finally succeeded 


in extricating himself from the mesh of small 
arms and legs woven coaxingly across his 
path, Mr. Harrison ran down the stairs, his 
ill-temper all forgotten, himself smiling and 
happy, quite ready to kiss his wife and be off 
to his store, without once recollecting the 
disagreeable ‘‘ tiff’? with which the day had 
begun. The whole affair was brought back, 
however, when he opened the parlor door and 
saw Jessie standing by the hearth, her head 
bowed on the mantel in an attitude of pain or 
dejection. Resolving to go pleasantly through 
his formula of leave-taking, he came up along- 
side of her, buttoned up his greatcoat, and 
reached over her to take a cigar from the case 
on the mantel. This movement failing to 
change her position, he put the weed between 
his teeth, and said, in a style that was a little 
too off-hand to be quite easy :— 

‘¢ Any commands, Jess ?’’ 

**No, I believe not,’’? was the listless re- 
joinder. 

Mr. Harrison bit off the end of his cigar, 
and spat it out audibly. ‘‘ What ails you 
now ?’’ he interrogated, temper giving way. 

‘*Nothing!’’ 

‘*T understand! I shall have to pay pe- 
nance for the next four weeks, for a single 
thoughtless speech. I am growing sick to 
death of these eternal squabbles, and their 
invariable consequence—your sullen coldness. 
If you had the least regard for your husband, 
or desire to retain his affection, you would try 
and overcome this infernal’’—I am ashamed 
to write it, polished reader, but he did say it! 
—‘‘this infernal habit of sulking upon the 
least provocation.”’ 

Jessie neither moved nor spoke. Her face 
was averted, or the tears stealing slowly down 
her pale cheeks would have explained, in part, 
why she didnot attempt a reply to these 
charges. 
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‘*But I shail get used to it by and by!”’ 
continued Roger, irritated still further by 
what he imagined was stubborn anger, or 
intentional disrespect. ‘‘It produces less and 
less effect upon me at each recurrence of these 


" gscenes—unless it be that my contempt is aug- 


ménted as regard wanes. Have you nothing 
to say to me before I go ?—not even ‘Good- 
day ?’”’ 

Still no answer. 

After a minute of impatient waiting, Mr. 
Harrison removed his cigar from his lips, that 
he might speak with more dignified distinct- 
ness, and delivered his vexed spirit of the 
sentence recorded at the head of this chapter, 
with what immediate outward effect we have 
seen. 

Jessie did not weep when he was gone; the 
shock had stayed the tears; but there was a 
terrible physical heart-ache, as if a knife had 
been buried to the hilt there, and a sense of 
suffocation in her throat which tears would 
have relieved. Six years! and she had been 
married to him only six and a half! He had, 
then, ceased to hope for happiness with her 
within a few months after she gave herself to 
him for life! When Baby Jessie was born, 
and the proud father insisted upon calling her 
for her mother, ‘‘the dearest, sweetest pet 
name in the language!’’ he had said, kissing 
his wife, as her feeble head rested upon his 
bosom, and she wondered if woman were ever 
so happy and blessed before; when, after a 
week of fever and wild wanderings of mind, 
she heard, as in a trance, the physician say, 
‘“‘Shé knows you, Mr. Harrison! I think all 
will be well yet!’’ felt the strain of Roger’s 
enclasping arm and his tears falling fast upon 
her brow; and, ag her eyes cleared, looking 
into the dear face, saw it haggard with watch- 
ing and woe—even then it would have been a 
blessing to him had she never lived through 
the fearful struggle that gave his first-born to 
his embrace, or, surviving that, had never 
awakened, in this life, from that dark fever- 
dream ! 

Six years! Within that time, Baby Jessie’s 
trial steps had been checked at the little swell 
of green turf, watered so often since by the 
tears of both parents; her sweet prattle 
hushed forever, save in the sad echoes that 
must always resound in the one empty cham- 
ber of the mother’s heart. How kind he was 
in those dreary days of desolation! how watch- 
ful of .her every look and motion; how fond 





was his reassurance that this bereavement 
had drawn his heart nearer to hers—made 
the surviving Jessie tenfold dearer to him! 
Yet, all the while, he was ‘‘ convinced’’ that 
she could never bring aught but sorrow to 
him; that his days of happiness were at an* 
end ; that they would be better off asunder! 
It would have been well for both of them had 
she lain down in the grave with Baby, and let 
them heap the cruel clods of separation upon 
her, too! When Tilly, and afterwards Roger 
came, their father said that he had no more 
to ask of Heaven. How beautifully and feel- 
ingly he had spoken, and, in his absence, 
written to her, of the ‘‘dear love-nest, with 
its birdlings, towards which his heart was 
continually turning, with longings unuttera- 
ble and joyful hope!’? He meant it all in 
kindness, but he had deceived her. Or—and 
at the thought a great, tearless sob leaped 
from her lips—it may have been the relief he 
felt in being rid of her presence that lent 
buoyancy to thought and vigor to language. 


.Not a very philosophical hypothesis this, but 


she was in no mood for coherent reasoning. 
Six years! During that time had come that 
terrible crisis.in the financial world, when, 
day after day, he labored to avert disaster 
from his new and growing business, and often 
lay awake through the whole night, she keep- 
ing vigil with him, perplexing his brain with 
ways and means for piloting his barque through 
the storm. How hard and long she argued 
and besought to induce him to use her little 
fortune—the legacy of a few thousands se- 
cured to her at his request! And when he 
at last yielded, and accepted the sum ‘‘as a 
Joan,’’ so he would have it, and she did not 
care, so long as he took it, she fairly wept for 
joy at the idea of helping him. One bright, 
glorious, ever-to-be-remembered day, the very 
whitest in all her calendar, .he came home, 
and told her that he was safe, that the worst 
was over, and he in comparatively smooth 
seas again. Kissing her hand, over and over, 
he had said, his eyes glistening and lips qui- 
vering with grateful emotion—‘“‘ Dearest, best 
of wives! my angei of deliverance! I was 
drowning, and-these little fingers saved me!’’ 
She had tried to be a good wife. She counted 
nothing a hardship that she could do or suffer 
for his sake. She had taken great pride and 
pleasure in making his home pleasant and 
beautiful, in preparing his favorite dishes, 
wearing the dresses he liked, in making her- 
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self look pretty in his eyes. She cared no- 
thing for the applause of the world; her home 
was her sphere, and he was her master. But 
all her pains and hopes had been thrown 
away. He had said plainly in an angry, and 
‘therefore a truthful moment (O Jessie! what 
logic!) that she was careless of his comfort, 
his happiness, and his affection; that he had 
an ill-kept house and a sulky wife, that his 
only remaining hope of obtaining a tolerable 
share of peace and ease lay in shunning her 
society as much as possible! She had not 
deserved this! Her spirit rose indignantly at 
the injustice of the sentence. She did not 
deny that she had temper; but so had Roger, 
and in their little differences of opinion he as 
often spoke with undue heat as did she—heat 
she had hitherto forgiven and forgotten, as 
she supposed he had her injudicious or peev- 
ish utterances. But this could never be for- 
gotten—never! Each word was a drawn 
sword, and the stabs must bleed while life 
and reason continued. She could never feel 
or act towards him again as she had done. 
Then arose a startling question. Now that 
the veil of concealment was rent, and she 
knew in what position she stood before him, 
could she—ought she to continue to eat of his 
bread and share his roof? She, the despised 
claimant upon his charity? While she be- 
lieved that she contributed to his welfare and 
delight, it was sweet to linger near him, and 
dependence was a thing unthought of—but 
one scathing sentence had changed everything. 
She would leave him! would no longer offend 
his sight, would disappear from his existence 
like a cloud that left no trace behind. True, 
she had no means of subsistence, she had 
given him her little all of worldly wealth, but 
she could work for her daily bread. Better 
beg it from door to door than accept it from 
him! She was growing momentarily more 
bitter. After all, what right had he to assume 
such lordly airs? to hector and criticize her 
as he had said she “‘ dared’’ not her servants? 
as she would scorn to speak to the lowest 
menial! He had not stooped in marrying her. 
She was. young, and beloved, and courted 
when he first knew her; his-social equal in 
all respects; as well born, and bred, and 
educated as himself, and, in point of fortune, 
his superior. Then he sued for her favor as 
for the choicest gift in the universe. Now, 
when she was his, bound to him for life, com- 
pletely in his power, with no other protector 





near, he spurned and insulted her! It was 
unmanly, base, inhuman! And she would be 
the degraded wretch he chose to consider her 
if she submitted tamely to such usage. 

Ah, Jessie! you were never about worse 
work than while you cowered in that corner, 
making out your strong case against him you 
had promised Voluntarily to serve and honor! 

Meanwhile, the nurse had finished Roger’s 
toilet, and, after waiting vainly for her mis- 
tress to relieve gugrd in the nursery, ventured 
down to the parlor, leading Tilly, and carry- 
ing the boy in her arms. She stopped short 
at sight of Mrs. Harrison’s bowed figure. 

- *Mamma!’’ called the children, in concert. 

She raised her face, and its look of wearied 
suffering alarmed the maid. 

**Ts it your head that’s bad, ma’am ?’’ she 
asked, in affectionate respect that spoke well 
for her and her mistress. 

**Yes, Katy. You are waiting for your 
breakfast, are you not? Leave the baby with 
me.’’ 

‘*T’m thinking, ma’am,’’ pursued the girl, 
‘*that you are not able to be troubled with 
him; and maybe I’d better take him down 
to get his breakfast with his sister. He ’ll be 
not the least bother in the world to me.”’ 

*‘Oh no! You may put him down here 
upon the floor. I will look after him.’’ 

Visibly reluctant to obey, the nurse set the 
toddler upon the carpet, and withdrew with 
Tilly, enjoining the lusty year-old not to 
‘distress his poor mamma’s head, but to be 
a little lamb.’’ 

Between creeping and walking, the boy 
gained his mother’s knee, and, glancing mer- 
rily up into the sad eyes, repeated the first 
word he had ever learned, ‘‘Mamma!”’ 

‘God help me!’’ ejaculated the unhappy 
woman, catching him up, and covering his 
face and neck with passionate kisses. ‘‘I 
forgot my children. I must be nearly crazy !’’ 

She must stay with them; there was no 
escape from that obligation, nor had she the 
strength to leave them. For their sakes she 
would endure, as best she could, what she 
had wrought herself up to view as a hateful 
thraldom. ‘‘ But, at any rate,’’ she thought, 
gloomily, ‘‘ there need be no further pretence 
of affection.’’ Such demonstrations from her 
would be a shallow mockery, difficult and- 
odious of performance, and easily penetrated 
by her husband. Since she must remain his 
slave, she would perform every jot and tittle 
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of the service-the bond required her to show 
her owner; but human law had no jurisdic- 
tion over the heart. 

Ere she arose from her seat she had marked 
out her course, matured a settled and con- 
sistent plan of action; without a tear had 
sternly pulled down Love from the throne 
where he had ruled as dictator for so many 
peaceful, golden years, and installed Duty, 
grim, rigid, and joyless, in his stead. 


CHAPTERII. 


Unconscious of the revolution going on in 
his home, in blissful ignorance of the import- 
ant change in the ministry of the heart whose 
loyalty to himself he had had abundant means 
of proving, Mr. Harrison went through his 
day’s work with his accustomed energy and 
ability ; joked with his partners and custom- 
ers, directed his clerks with the good humor 
that made him their most popular employer, 
ate. a comfortable lunch at his coffee-house, 
with a keen appetite, taking this opportunity 
to read a copy of the paper feloniously ab- 
stracted from his threshold that morning; in 
short, behaved as little like a man with a 
weight upon his mind and conscience as it is 
possible to imagine. Nor was he oppressed by 
any such burden. After the fashion of angry 
people, he had said what he never thought or 
meant; used language he would have taken 
his oath, the next hour, had never passed his 
lips. 

Never dreaming, therefore, thgt his Jessie 
had spent a whole forenoon in branding the, 
to her, dreadful words upon her memory with 
the red-hot iron of anguished repetition, he 
set his face homewards in the evening, at 
peace with himself and the world, and think- 
ing pleasedly of the meeting with wife and 
children. He was disappointed that Jessie 
was not in the hall to greet him, as was her 
habit, so soon as she heard his key turn in 
the lock, and bounded up stairs with a dawn- 
ing apprehension of sickness or other cala- 
mity. Roger, Jr., was about in the same 
condition as when his papa had parted from 
him in the morning, with the difference in the 
circumstances that the process of undressing 
was now going on, and the blue eyes wete foggy 
with sleepiness. Tilly ran to her parent with 
a mouth pursed up for a kiss, and her he 
questioned as to his wife’s whereabouts. 





‘* What has become of mamma, my daugh- 
ter?’ 

‘*She is in the parlor with Miss Jordan. I 
wish she’d go away.’’ 

‘*Amen!’’ responded Roger, inwardly. 

Jessie’s non-appearance was thus accounted 
for, and he tried not to remember that on 
many similar occasions she had ingeniously 
excused herself for an instant, slipped out 
into the hall long enough to give him his 
welcome kiss, and then returned, with a de- 
mure countenance, to her unsuspecting guest. 
Mr. Harrison betook himself to the sitting- 
room, and beguiled the half-hour that yet 
remained before dinner-time by the evening 
paper, with one ear on the alert for sounds of 
the visitor’s departure. To his surprise, the 
door leading into the parlor was presently 
thrown open, and Jessie announced, formally, 
‘* Dinner is ready, Roger,’’ while behind her 
towered the tall, spare figure of Miss Jordan, 
a volublespinster, whom he, in common with 
the rest of her acquaintances, professed to 
respect very sincerely, but for whose society he 
entertained no remarkable predilection. Too 
gentlemanly and hospitable to betray his wish 
that she had chosen to dine elsewhere on this 
particular evening, he advanced and paid his 
respects; then, as in duty bound, gave her 
his arm to the dining-room, Jessie following 
with Tilly. Roger had not known that the 
scene of the morning had left any unpleasant 
impression, any symptom of self-reproach 
upon his mind, until he was advised of the 
fact by his chagrin that Miss Jordan’s pre- 
sence prevented him from sealing a tacit peace 
upon his wife’s lips. He would not have 
raked.open the ashes of forgetfulness that 
already covered the lately hot coals of strifes 
To renew the subject might reawaken passion, 
but he did long to say, ‘‘ Forgive me, little 
wife !’’ and meet her beaming look of love and 
trust in return. That was all, but this was: 
denied him, just yet. 

The meal was not asilent one. Miss Jordan 
bore the chief part in this, as in most conver- 
sations in which she participated. Roger re- 
plied animatedly, and with unfailing good- 
nature, while Jessie was neither grave nor 
taciturn. Nevertheless, her husband missed 
something. The ‘‘infernal’’ sulks were not 
in possession, for her manner was cheerful 
and her smiles frequent ; but her eye met his 
precisely as it did Miss Jordan’s; her tone 
was pleasantly polite, but his ear ached for 
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the undercurrent of feeling he had loved to 
detect in her most. commonplace address to 
him at other times, and once or twice, when 
he anxiously sought to attract her notice, he 
failed unaccountably. When they returned 
to the parlor, he made a bolder move. Miss 
Jordan never dissembled her contemptuous 
amusement at sight of what she called ‘‘sen- 
timental foolery’’ between married people; 
but Roger was growing strangely covetous of 
some one of the many tokens of sympathy 
and affection he was used to have lavished 
upon him. Under pretext of setting a chair 
for his wife, he contrived to lay hold of her 
hand, and press it warmly. 

‘*‘How have you been to-day, dear ?’’ 

The cool fingers slipped from his without 
answering his grasp. ‘‘ About as usual, thank 
you!”’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Harrison! is it lawful to 
practise even an affectionate deceit?’ ex- 
claimed Miss Jordan. ‘‘ She has been martyr- 
ized all day, my dear sir, by one of her ex- 
cruciating headaches. She is the greatest 
sufferer I know.’’ And she ran on with a long 
dissertation upon neuralgic affections and the 
divers remedies prescribed for them, to all of 
which Jessie seemed to pay polite attention, 
and not two sentences of which were heard 
by Roger. 

‘*How long has your head ached?’ -he 
seized the first opportunity of asking. 

‘*T arose with it this morning. It is not 
worth mentioning.”’ 

**Not by you, perhaps,’’ interrupted Miss 
Jordan. ‘‘I often say that it is marvellous to 
see how heroically you endure pain. I do not 
understand how you keep about as you do. 
For my part, when I have a turn of headache, 
there is nothing for it but to go to bed, and 
exclude every ray of light, and lie perfectly 
still, taking nux vomica every hour, and with 
a bottle of aromatic vinegar by me until the 
violence of the seizure has abated.”’ 

‘* My wife is a wonderful woman, Miss Jor- 
dan !’’ returned Roger. 

He had not moved from Jessie’s side, and 
now passed his hand caressingly over her 
glossy hair. Not twenty-four hours ago the 
words and action would have sent a rush of 
gladness to‘ner heart, a flash of affectionate 
delight to her eyes. She remained impassive 


now as an insensate block of stone; her heart 
lay still, dull, and hard within her bosom. 
‘*He thinks to cheat me into forgiveness by 





flattering and fond phrases,’’ she thought. 
‘“*He dreads a scene—the further exhibition 
of my sulky temper. He need not.’’ 

Roger grumbled secretly at the necessity 
that made him Miss Jordan’s escort home; 
not at the long walk of eight or ten blocks, 
but at the increased delay of a private and 
what he was sure would be a satisfactory 
interview with his wife. There was lover- 
like impatience in his quick tread on his 
return, in the joyous run up the front steps, 
the hasty opening of the door, and the eager 
expectancy of his look as he turned into the 
parlor. The gas was lowered, and the room 
quite’ still. Perhaps Jessie had lain down 
upon the sofa, as she was not well. She 
never retired until he came in. He raised the 
jet of flame very cautiously, not to dazzle her 
eyes. There was no one in either front or 
back room, so he sat down and waited for five 
minutes. Then a footstep in the hall made 
his heart leap. It was Katy. 

‘* Mrs. Harrison told me to ask you to excuse 
her for not sitting up for you, sir. Her head 
ached, and she nas gone to bed.”’ 

‘Very well, Katy.’’ 

‘* And I was to ask if you wished for any- 
thing, if you please, sir ?’’ 

‘Nothing. You can go.’’ He sighed hea- 
vily, extinguished the lights, locked the doors, 
and went up stairs on tip-toe. ‘‘ Jessie, dar- 
ling !’’ he said, softly, entering their chamber. 

There was no sound except the regular 
breathing of the supposed sleeper. His heart 
ached emptily; he would have given much 
for a word,@ look, a single kiss, but he for- 
bore to disturb her. In the uneasy cogitations 
that kept him awake for more than two hours 
he tried to persuade himself that he had acted 
ridiculously in attaching so much importance 
to the somewhat unusual demeanor of a half 
sick woman: He ought to have more con- 
fidence in her good sense and affection than 
to suspect her of cherishing any spiteful or 
unkind feelings towards him, still less of 
acting a part to punish him for the thoughtless 
heat into which he had been betrayed by that 
rascally newspaper thief and laggard of a cook. 
She was the best little wife in Christendom, 
and she knew him too well to mind his few 
cross words; knew that his wrath was the 
most evanescent and harmless of squibs, and 
always atoned for by redoubled kindness after 
the trifling explosion was ever. But,he would 
introduce the subject early in the morning. 
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Jessie could conceal nothing from him, and if 
he discovered that she had been so absurdly 
sensitive as to remember their altercation, he 
would declare his innocence of all intent to 
wound her, and set everything straight. 

When he awoke on the morrow, it was 
bright day, and Jessie had disappeared. He 
consulted his watch, and found that it was 
just her usual hour of rising. What could 
have called her forth so early? He dressed 
in solitude, and more rapidly than he had 
done for many months. The vague oppres- 
sion of last night was upon him still, and he 
longed to have it dissipated by a candid ex- 
planation and mutual understanding. When 
he descended to the parlor, the Times lay 
spread open conspicuously upon the centre- 
table, but there was no wife visible. The 
breakfast-bell tinkled punctually to the ap- 
pointed minute, and Roger, obeying the call, 
beheld Jessie, in her neat breakfast-dress and 
cap, already seated at the table, supported on 
the right hand by Tilly, who seldom left her 
bed in season to take this meal with her pa- 
rents. Her father did not exactly surmise 
that this was a ruse of the mother’s to escape 
a téte-a-téte with himself, but he was sorry to 
see the child there. She was a bright little 
chatter-box, and an unsafe listener to confi- 
dential talks. 

‘*You stole a march upon me,”’’ said he, 
cheerily. 

‘*Good morning,’’ answered Jessie, with a 
faint, civil smile. And she commenced set- 
ting out the cups and saucers. 

Roger slipped into his chair. He had meant 
to kiss her, but now that he was face to face 
with her it was not the simple and easy thing 
he had thought it would be. He was intensely 


- uncomfortable, felt disagreeably awkward— 


why, he could not have told for his life, only 
the personage at the head of the board was 
such a graven image of propriety that he 
dared not take liberties with her. Pshaw! 
the idea of a man’s being awed by his own 
wife | 

‘*How is the head?’’ he said, sharpening 
the carver on the steel very briskly and need- 
lessly, preparatory to cutting the juicy, fla- 
vorous steak, which was his favorite breakfast 
dish. Jessie always ordered ‘‘ porter-house,’’ 
and cooked it as no one else could—so thought 
her husband. 

“Tt does not ache at all, thank you! Shall 
I give you tea, or coffee, this morning ?’’ 





** Coffee, if you please. I am glad that you 
are feeling better.’’ 

‘*Is there any news from the seat of war ?’’ 
inquired Jessie, in the same ladylike but 
distant manner. 


Roger replied by reading several items, 
which furnished food for talk until they arose 
from the table. Mr. Harrison had no room to 
complain of the meal, which was excellently 
cooked and served, or of the conversational 
part of the entertainment; yet he owned, in 
inward discontent, that he would have been 
more at his ease had breakfast been late and 
uneatable, and his wife sullen. Then he 
could, have spoken out strongly and to the 
point ; now, he had no excuse for unburden- 
ing his mind. 

‘ He tarried in the front hall, after donning 
his hat and overcoat, until Jessie appeared, 
holding Tilly in her arms. The child had 
struck her head against a corner of the kit- 
chen table, and the mother was comforting 
her with tender words and kisses upon the 


‘ wounded part, the weeping infant clinging to 


her neck the while. This display of maternal 
feeling, so like Jessie’s old, natural self, em- 
boldened Roger, while it excited a momentary 
jealousy. 


“Don’t give her all, mamma,”’ he said, 
meeting them. ‘‘I have not had a kiss since 
the day before yesterday.’’ 


She had believed that he was on his way 
down town, until he spoke, and the instant 
alteration of face, voice, and deportment went 
like an ice-bolt to his heart.. She put Tilly 
down, gave her husband her hand, and offered 
her mouth for his hearty kiss, with a sort of 
cold ceremony that made the salute a misera- 
ble farce. He tried to catch her eye; but if 
she observed his glance of reproachful ten- 
derness, she paid it no heed. 

‘*Tilly,’’ she said, formally, ‘‘ kiss your papa 
good-by.”’ 

The child was petted and condoled with, 
the father promising to bring her a package 
of candies as medicine for the bruise. 

‘And what may I have the pleasure of 
getting for mamma ?”’ he added, pleadingly. 

‘* You are very. kind, but I will not trouble 
you to-day.’’ 

They parted—he to bear all through the 
day the pained consciousness of grieved and 
despised affection; she to stifle the strivings 
of better and softer emotions in her chilled 
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heart, and devise new schemes for serving 
duty and murdering love. 

That evening Roger brought home a book 
of magnificent photographs, large and splen- 
didly executed sun copies of celebrated pic- 

Ytures. He had heard Jessie speak of having 
seen a few specimens of these in a print-shop, 
some days before, and her enthusiastic de- 
seription had tempted him to make the pur- 
chase. He would try hard to rekindle one 
spark of her native fire in countenance or 
speech. He adored, while he sometimes lost 
patience with the impetuous, warm-hearted 
wife, who loved him well and served him 
faithfully, in spite of a foible or two that 
proved her womanhood. He would not have 
exchanged her for Venus or Minerva; still 
less did he relish che transmogrification into 
the polished, passionless dame who had pre- 
sided over his household last night and this 
morning. 

Jessie was in the parlor, dressed hand- 
somely in a robe he had selected and pre- 
sented to her, not long since; her hair was 
becomingly arranged; the room was orderly 
and bright, as he liked to see it; his arm- 
chair set forward, with dressing-gown and 
slippers awaiting his use. The most loving 
spouse could not have consulted his taste with 
more success, One glance took in all this; 
then, his whole attention was given to her 
who had contrived these accessories to his 
comfort. She received him—that is the word 
for the act, for there was no show of meeting 
him half way; no full-hearted greeting; she 
received him, then, standing by the seat from 
which she had risen at his entrance, with 
about as much empressement of welcome as she 
would have showed to the acquaintance of a 
week, whom she felt constrained to treat 
politely. True, she allowed him to kiss her; 
to stand with his arm about her, as he pre- 
sented the volume and looked at a few of the 
finest plates with her. She thanked him, 
moreover, in graceful terms, for his kindness 
in recollecting her expressed admiration for 
the book, and the pains he had taken to pro- 

. cure it, but there was no warmth or vivacity 
in voice or behavior. Words, intonations, 
gestures, were self-possessed, measured, and 
he muttered to himself, on his way to the 
dressing-room, ‘‘Infernally and insufferably 
freezing !’’ 

He was too prone to the use of strong ex- 
pressions, but he had a strong, warm heart, 





and the utter failure of his peace-offering to 
alter his wife’s bearing, cut him to the quick. 
He was a clumsy mancuvrer, and this little 
device exhausted his tactics in that direction. 
He would not stand it! he vowed over the 
wash-stand, splashing the water furiously 
over his face and rubbing his hands very hard 
with the crash towel—no! not an hour lon- 
ger! He would break the ice at a blow; if 
gentler measures failed, ‘‘get up a row, a 
grand blow-out; a regular nor’wester! any- 
thing but this Arctic calm! This being kept 
at arms’ length by a woman with whom one 
has lived for almost seven years, is a game 
that won’t work !”’ 

He paid his nightly visit to the nursery, 
took little Roger from the crib and strained 
him to his heart so tightly that a sigh, very 
like a sob, escaped from his manly chest ; 
then laid him down with a final kiss, and 
quickly, as if he feared his courage would 
forsake him, descended to the parlor. Jessie 
was still engrossed by the photographs. 

‘“‘This is a fine copy of Ary Scheeffer’s 
Christus Consolator,’’ she said, in her even 
accents. 

Instead of replying, Roger laid a heavy 
hand on her shoulder. Her eyes turned, in 
surprise, to the agitated face above her. 

‘* Jessie! why do you persist in treating 
me in this cruelly unkind manner? You know 
I love you; that I live but in your smile; 
that this sort of thing is killing me! What 
have I said or done to merit it at your 
hands ?’’ 

A flush she could not prevent swept over 
her forehead, but not a feature changed. 

‘*T was not aware that I was cruel or un- 


kind. If I have offended you in any manner, 
l beg your pardon. The fault was not inten- 
tional.”’ 


‘**Do you pretend to say that you do not 
know how different your behavior to me, since 
yesterday morning, has been from your uni- 
form demeanor during the whole six or seven 
years of our married life ?”’ 

Unwittingly, he had hit upon the touch- 
word most likely to,steel her against all over- 
tures of peace. 

**I can only repeat what I said just now,”’ 
she rejoined, yet more coolly. ‘I have not 
designed to offend you. If I have failed in 
my endeavors to please you, I ask your for- 
giveness, and will do what I can to expiate 
for my wrong doing.”’ 








A HASTY SPEECH, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
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‘‘And this is your answer? the one by 
which I am to abide ?’’ 

Roger’s lips were white and rigid, and his 
voice shook in putting the query. 

‘“‘T have no other to make. If it does not 
please you, I may regret it, but cannot 
amend it.’’ 

‘* And you are content that we should live 
on for a year—for ten—twenty years—until 
death part us—as we have done for the last 
forty-eight hours? I am to understand that 
this is your deliberate choice ?”’ 

There was a dreary composure, a mournfu! 
resignation in Jessie’s eyes and tone, as of 
one who gazes down a weary, darksome vista, 
stretching away indefinitely into the gloom of 
an unknown to-come. 

“IT do not see that it can ever be other- 
wise.’’ 

‘* Be it so, then!’’ 

Roger wheeled away and walked the floor, 
gnawing his lower lip in pain or anger. 

‘*Dinner is ready. Will you go into the 
dining-room ?’’ said Jessie, rising. 

‘Wait one moment!’? He came up close 
to her, and took her hands. ‘I charge you 
to remember, if our future life is as wretched 
as our past has been happy, that it is all 
your work. I wash my hands of all com- 
plicity in the sin—for guilt it is, whether you 
believe it or not. I suppose that your ever- 
too-ready-sensitiveness has taken offence at a 
few hasty words which I uttered yesterday 
morning, under circumstances of great provo- 
cation. I do not recollect my exact language 
on that occasion, but whatever it was, J re- 
tract nothing since I have seen the unholy and 
unfeminine spirit of retaliation you have ex- 
hibited. I have made my last appeal to your 
affectign and sense of right. Hereafter, I 
accept your judgment of your husband as the 
correct one, and’’—with a sardonic smile—‘ I 
shall try to prove to you and to myself the 
truth of your conclusions.’’ 

For a moment Jessie trembled at the de- 
mon of wrath she had aroused; for one in- 
stant her heart awoke from its lethargy and 
gave a wild spring to arrest the decree that 
doomed it to perpetual isolation; for one 
second her deathly pallor and shaking frame 
touched her judge with pity. Then she mas- 
tered forebodings and womanly weakness. 

‘*Very well! And, since we now under- 
stand each other, I think you will agree with 
me in thinking that the recurrence of these 
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scenes can do no good and may do much 
harm to the children, besides excitin, the 
observation of the servants and other lookers- 
on. My desire is to live peaceably, and my 
aim shall still be to avoid strife and to do my 
duty to you in allrespects. If I cannot make 
you happy—and this I have ceased to ex- 
pect—there is the more reason why, since we 
must continue to live together, I should re- 
double my efforts to promote your outward 
comfort.’’ 

‘*You need not continue to live with me 
Roger was no match 
‘“*T put no 


unless you choose.’’ 
for his wife in stolid composure. 
force upon your inclinations.’’ 

‘“‘T must remain, unless you forbid it,’’ 
rejoined Jessie, steadily. ‘‘ We both owe a 
duty to our children which we cannot shirk.’’ 
Pausing for a moment, and getting no answer, 
she added: ‘Shall we go in to dinner, now ?’’ 

‘*T want none!’’ he said, angrily. ‘' You 
would take as little comfort in my society as 
I should in yours, as matters now stand. 
Since there is no peace to be had within 
doors, I will seek it elsewhere. This is one 
of the first fruits of your beautiful new sys- 
tem.’’ He guitted the room, and, an instant 
later, she heard the clang of the front door. 

If the evil part of his nature were rampant, 
hers had not remained quiescent. A red spot 
burned on either cheek, her eyes were full of 
scornful fire.* 

‘“And this is a man!’ she said, between 
hey set teeth. ‘‘A great, glorious, lord of 
creation! ‘in understanding how infinite! in 
comprehension how like a God |’ Truly there 
is but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, for the veriest child might be ashamed 
of such a display of unreasoning passion. 
The struggle has come! it is over, and I have 
not forgotten my self-respect. My task is the 
easier for it, for I did respect him a little 
before !”’ 

‘‘Mamma!”’ cried Tilly, running in, ‘‘ Ann 
says dinner is all spoiling !’’ ; 

With such contempt of the child’s father in 
her heart, she could smooth her face with a 
smile, and stoop to kiss the rosy mouth. 

‘* We will eat it together, dear. Papa wiil 
not be home until late.’’ 

Pride and temper kept her up well for the 
next hour or two. But, when Tilly had gone 
to bed, and the orders for ‘breakfast were 
issued, she seated herself with her sewing 
under the drop-light, and the household set- 
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tled into a stillness that was absolutely ap- 
palling to her strained nerves and excited 
fancy. She could not divest herself of the 
impression that there had been a death under 
her roof. The sight of Roger’s empty chair, 
the useless parade of gown and slippers were 
simply imsupportable; so, she arose and 
wheeled the one back out of the range of 
vision and laid the other aside in the library. 

‘Now, I shall be more comfortable!’’ she 
murmured, resuming her chair and needle. 
‘* There is no show of expectation which I do 
not feel. If he prefers passing his evenings 
abroad, I shall not pine in my loneliness. 
Since we are to walk in divided paths, we had 
best begin at once.’’ 

Yet the society of her own reflections was 
less tolerable than she had anticipated. A 
great chasm had suddenly yawned, deep and 
dark, in her life. A few hours had reversed 
the aspect of the whole world to her; had 
transformed her husband and herself, and it 
was not the work of a day to become used to 
the revolution. Do what she would, she was 
vexed to find her thoughts obstinately stray- 
ing back into the forbidden paths of the olden 
time—and shuddering, as the will urged her 
forward, to contemplate what lay before her. 
She strove to ponder upon her childrer. s des- 
tinies ; to forget the wife in the mother; to 
hope for the period when their grateful devo- 
tion should compensate to her for the ruthless 
destruction of her dream of wedded bliss. 
Other wives had undergone a similar disen- 
chantment and grown stronger, wiser, better, 
under the ordeal ; had achieved great things for 
their families, their sex, andtheir kind. Most 
of the gifted women of the earth had been 
unfortunate in their married lives; had re- 
sisted the attempts of their legal masters to 
hold them, body and soul, in abject servitude ; 
for men were the same in every age and land, 
and the spirit that would not crouch in fawn- 
ing submission to their caprices of temper 
and will must be broken. 

Alas, poor little Jessie! heroic martyr as she 
imagined herself to be, was not a gifted woman! 
She had no resources of art, or science, or 
literature in which she could forget her woes ; 
no fervor of inspiration strong enough to lift 
her out of herself and everyday life. She 
was formed for the home-circle. Her very 
accomplishments were of such kind and ex- 
tent as enlivened a domestic party, but which 
would never gain for her éclat abroad. She 





had not minded passing an evening alone, 
now and then, when some imperative engage- 
ment called Roger away from her.. The time 
used to slip by easily and happily with her 
needlework, or a new book, or her music. 
She did not know how mnuch the flight of the 
hours was assisted by the thought of the 
loved one’s return; the knowledge that, 
wherever he was, and however he might be 
occupied, he remembered her and desired to 
be at her side. She might resolve to face the 
prospect of spending every evening as she 
was doing this, but there was no use in dis- 
guising the fact that she was horribly ennuyéed 
by eight o’clock. Even Miss Jordan would 
have been a relief. The void left in the heart 
that has once loved, by the removal of its 
idol, is rarely asilent desolation. Itis oftener 


filled with vain cryings after the forever lost, 


perhaps oftenest with yearnings forsome new 
support for the bleeding tendrils torn from 
their first clinging-place. Many a story of 
shame and sorrow has had its key in this 
natural law. 

(Conclusion next month.) 





BABY NELL. 
BY JACK MOON. 


WE have a charming baby Nell, 
Hr hair is shining gold, 

Hier lips are red and very sweet, 
And she’s but twelve months old; 

Her eyes are just as soft and blue 
As angels’ e’er can be; 

Her hands are also white and fair 
As lilies are to thee; 

Oh she’s the brightest, purest gem 

That sparkles in Love's diadem! 


Our Nell is a jolly little maid, 
As round as any plum; 

Her tiny cheeks are dimpled, too, 
And her voice is never dumb ; 
For she’s a charming baby Nell, 

A little angel from above, 

And our affection none can tell 
For this tiny household dove, 
Who is the brightest, purest gem 
That sparkles in Love's diadem. 


Our singing bird, our oasis, 
In the desert paths of earth, 
Nell is our little fount of bliss, 
Our source of joyous mirt}?; 
Oh in the weary voyage of life, 
May that great pilot who 
Lights up the stars and guides the storm, 
Be Nelly's pilot too ; 
For she’s the brightest, purest cem 
That sparkles ia Love's diadem. 
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EARNING A MINISTER. 


BY MRS. 


Litty paused in her work. Was she dream- 
ing? Her bright eyes were fixed upon space, 
the flour fell slowly from her grasp into the 
great shining pan. 

‘Well, Lilly, what is the matter now ?’’ 

This abrupt exclamation, uttered in asharp, 
positive tone, brought Miss Lilly Allison to 
her senses. Lilly Was no beauty, blushing 
unseen in the midst of that forest; she was 
nevertheless a very lovely and sensible girl, 
with soft gray eyes and rippling hair, and 
ambitious desires far beyond her present op- 
portunities and surroundings. Some great 
failure had sent her father here when she was 
only fifteen. _ He inherited this bit of cottage 
and land in the wilderness, and being tho- 
roughly disgusted with the business world— 
I suppose because he did not have the know- 
ledge or tact to succeed—he made himself 
comfortable here, and tried to be happy. So 
it happened that before they moved hither 
Lilly had a fair education, and it was the most 
unnatural place for an aspiring mind like 
hers. Lilly looked up, shook the flour off 
violently, laughed, sighed, and laughed again. 

‘* Matter—oh1 I don’t know—-I was_think- 
ing, I suppose.”’ 

Betsy Sadler had helped herself to a chair, 
caught up a box-cover, and began fanning 
herself. She was a coarse, ungainly woman, 
who had lived in the woods nearly fifty years. 
‘*Thinking !’’ she cried, and laughed. 

**Yes—of how much I want a nice new 
dress for fall and winter. I’ve turned my 
blue, my brown is all worn out, and here I 
am moneyless.’’ 

‘Well, why don’t you earn one, child ?’’ 

Lilly’s look was more hopeless than before. 
*“*Earn one! I should like to know how I’m 
going to do it. There’s no chance away off 
here in the backwoods, and I have to help 
mother. If we were only near a town, or even 
a village, of course there would be some way 
—but here !’’ 

‘‘Why, there’s a right smart chance, girl, 
if you’ve the mind to work for it. I came 
over to see you about it.’’ 

‘*Do, pray, tell me how!’ a8ked Lilly, 
breathless now with pleasure and anxiety. 





DENISON. 


‘*There ’s a good deal of time, evenings, you 
know ; these long, weary evenings, when we 
see nobody, and father’s so tired that we 
can’t even sing forhim. What is it, please?’ 

‘Why, child, over in the patch of woods 
opposite they ’re going to have a camp-meet- 
ing.” ’ 

‘*A camp-meeting out here!’’ exclaimed 
Lilly, taken by surprise. ‘‘Are you sure ?”’ 

‘“Yes; Lark told me all about it. He saw 
the papers; they ’re all drawn up, ana it’s a 
right fine place, too, let me tell you. There 
ain’t no such woods anywheres about as them, 
and there’s a place for a pulpit as nateral as 
if it had been cut for it. I think they ’ve 
showed good sense.’’ 

‘Well, but what has that to do with my 
making money ?’’ 

‘*Oh! as I was telling your pap, if you done 
it, you’d have to step round mighty quick; 
but the fact is, there’s two or three families 
wants to come to the meeting, but they want 
a place to stay ina house. Qne of ’em is a 
sick minister, and he’s got to git nigh the 
camp ground. Now, that’ll be just here; 
that is, if you want the care and the trouble 
of it, for they ’ll pay well, I can tell you.”’ 

‘‘Oh dear! a minister!’’ cried Lilly, aghast, 
for to her mind a minister was an epitome of 
all the virtues in the calendar, and she was 
the least bit afraid of such a piece of perfec- 
tion. ‘* You see, he’ll be wanting so many 
delicacies,’’ said Lilly, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘and we haven’t the conveniences, 
I’m afraid, fora sick man. I wonder if he’s 
young. Is he married?’ Lilly looked up 
innocently. 

“There, now, don’t go for to set your cap 
for him so far ahead,’’ cried Betsy Sadler, with 
a coarse laugh that made the young girl bite 
her lips with vexation. ‘‘ By all that I can 
learn of Lark, he’s a pesky old widower, 
going on forty or fifty, perhaps, with a poor 
humpbacked little child. The child, you see, 
has got to have fresh air and new milk, and 
the father don’t want to sleep out doors as the 
rest of the folks will, because he’s delicate. 
Only them two. La! I dare say you won’t 
mind ’em.’’ 
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‘*But the room—we’ve so little,’’ mur- 
mured Lilly. 

‘*What’s that, child ?’’ queried Mrs. Alli- 
sen, who set her foaming milk-pail down by 
the door, and lifted an uncouth sunbonnet 
from her gray tresses. 

‘*T was just telling Lilly here how she might 
make a pretty sum of money—full as much 
as ten dollars,’’ said Betsy Sadler; ‘‘and the 
child seemed to need money as’much as any 
of us.”’ 

Mrs. Allison cast a glance of sorrowful pride 
on her daughter as she listened to the pro- 
posal, ‘‘I’d like to have Lilly earn the 
money,’’ she said, but we’re dreadful straight- 
ened for room; though, to be sure,’’ she 
added, catching a bright thought, ‘‘ the child 
might sleep with Lilly, and he might have the 
front chamber. We can throw up a bed in 
the back one, over the kitchen, easy enough. 
But, then, Lilly must decide for herself. I 
ean’t help her much, she knows. 
works very hard, but she’d have to, then; 
and if she thinks she can stand it, why, I 
don’t know but I’m quite willing.’’ 

Lilly decided to give her answer next day; 
that would be quite time enough, she was 
told, and Betsy Sadler left the house, thank- 
ful that she had got that job off her hands, 
and saying to herself, ‘‘I’m sure the girl will 
do it.’’ 

Lilly went out that evening, and, leaning 
on the rough palings around the little garden, 
looked out into the beautiful grove which was 
destined to be the scene of so much excite- 
ment. It made her brain whirl to think of 
it, lonely as she had been since her fifteenth 
year, and now she was almost eighteen. The 
sassafras sent out its sweet odor; the moon 
threw lines of checkered light upon the piney 
ground; the late roses wafted incense from 
the hedges; the road, where all but the wheel 
tracks was covered with a shorter growth of 
grass, sparkled with dew, and the cool air, 
laden with the breath of flowering shrubs, 
touched her brow with gentle, loving fingers. 
Then she turned to glance at the cottage. In 
the softened light, with vines clinging every- 
where from under the low roof, it was not an 
unpicturesque sight. Her father’s taste had 
invented trellises of every pattern, and grapes 
or fruit of some kind were trained to grow 
over them. To be sure, the walls were only 
rudely whitewashed; the door led directly 
into the parlor, and there were sundry incon- 
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gruities and inconveniences that were scarcely 
thought of by the inmates, but would be very 
apparent to a stranger. 

“Tf he’s an old man, and very sick,’’ 
thought Lilly, maybe he won’t notice these 
things. At any rate, it will be lovely here of 
moonlight evenings—he ’ll enjoy them. But, 
oh dear, I hope he won’t talk much, for how 
could I converse with a minister? I7Il go in, 
now, aud hunt up the old cook book, and I 


guess I’ll tell mother that we’d better take - 


them. At any rate, there’s the nice. new 
winter dress. I must have that.’’ 

So the next day the front chamber was 
thoroughly put to rights, bits of ornaments 
placed upon shelf and brackets, all the best 
bedclothes brought out, white valances tacked 
to everything that would bear them, a few 
little pencil sketches of Lilly’s hung round 
the walls, and altogether the room presented 
a most attractive appearance ; and Betsy Sad- 
ler declared, as she viewed it over and over 
again, that it looked like a ‘‘picter,’* and she 
did believe ‘‘ there wa’n’t nobody that would 
have fussed so, and got things to look so 
mighty nice as Miss Lilly could when she had 
a notion. All owing to town eddication,’’ she 
added, as she gave one final glance of admira- 
tion. ‘‘I’m sure the man’]l be pleased, who 
or whatever he is.”’ 


‘* Ada, darling, are you well wrapped from 
the air ?’’ 

‘* Yes, papa,’’ replied a sweet, low, musical 
voice, and a pair of brown eyes looked up 
from a very diminutive little figure that 
seemed to be continually trying to crouch out 
of sight. 

“It’s very damp; and here’s another 
shawl. Perhaps 1’d best put it on.” 

‘Tf you please, father dear,’’ returned the 
rich voice ; and the child bent forward, only 
to be taken up and very carefully placed 
upon her father’s knee. 

‘*What did you do that for, papa?’’ she 
asked, nevertheless nestling her beautiful 
head closer to the broad chest. 

‘* Because I love to feel you in my arms, 
dear,’’ and the bearded chin caressed the 
smooth, white forehead. 

The two were in a stage, travelling to a 
certain village, from whence they were to 
proceed to the quarters prepared for them in 
the vicinity of the grove destined for the 


camp. The road had been filled all day with 
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vehicles of every description, and the gathered 
throng sometimes more resembled the retreat 
of the townspeople from before a victorious 
army than anything else. Mr. Adair, how- 
ever, chose the customary coach, that jogged 
along very comfortably, and it was gathering 
twilight as he reached the tavern. He had 
made up his mind that he would stop there 
for the night, when a bronzed, hardy looking 
farmer attracted his attention by touching 
him lightly on the shoulder. 

** Are you Mr. Adair ?’’ he said. 

‘*That is my name, sir,’’ said the minister. 

‘Then perhaps you will go directly to my 
house, sir. Lilly; that’s my daughter, sir, 
thought you’d be more comfortable there, 
though it isn’t much of a place, than at the 
tavern, which is a noisy one, and crowded at 
that. 
and if you like, you can get right in. 
will be waiting for us.’’ 


So I brought a covered wagon round, 
Supper 


“Oh, thank you! that is a great relief,” 
said the minister, lifting the slender child 
and following the farmer. ‘‘I was fearful I 
should have to stay here, and the signs are 
none of the most promising.”’ 


Truly:they were not. The sign should have 
read, instead of ‘‘ Entertainment for man and 
beast,’’ ‘‘Entertainment for transforming man 
into a beast,’’ for already there Were several 
loafers staggering and swearing to the great 


fright of the sensitive Ada. 


Lilly, meantime, had made everything ready 
for the new comer. The cloth was as white 
as snow, and the biscuit nearly as white. 
There were flowers in a pretty vase upon the 
table, two little bouquets being placed at two 
particular plates intended for the clergyman 
and his daughter. Then Lilly had smoothed 
back her own glossy hair, and standing in an 
expectant attitude, her color heightened, her 
plain neat dress set off by a little knet of 
crimson ribbon tied at the throat, she formed 
a picture worthy of appreciation, although 
she was no beauty. 

‘*If he shouldn’t come to-night, you ’ve had 
your trouble for your pains,’’ said her mother, 
whose eyes shone with a pardonable pride 
whenever she glanced toward her daughter, 
sighing to herself as she did so, ‘‘ Poor child! 
it ’s hard to keep her in the woods!’’ Per- 
haps there was a wish half formed in her 
heart that this meeting might result in some- 
thing more than a gathering to while away a 

4* 








week’s loneliness; and terribly as sle dreaded 
the parting, for Lilly’s sake she would have 
welcomed a lover, and blessed him as Lilly’s 
husband, could she have felt confidence in his 
integrity. 

“There, he has come!’’ cried Lilly, as if at 
the last it was something of a shock. ‘‘ Dear 
me!’’? and up went her hands to her head,, 
to her neck, then a hurried glance at the ap- 
pointments of the table, and her father had 
already stepped upon the threshold, followed 
by a tall, broad-chested man, with a little 
bundle in his arms, who began immediately 
to unfasten shawls, and finally deposited his 
little, deformed burden in a chair, from whence 
her great, piteous eyes went searching into 
Lilly’s face. But Lilly stood back speechless. 
All her witticisms about the ‘old widower’’ 
recurred to her, and the real presence made 
her helpless. For here was no wiry, bent, 
grayheaded graybeard, but a man, tall, lithe, 


‘a trifle stern, it might be, but eminently hand- 


some; his thin features brightened by the 
pleasure of his welcome, his dark, luminous 
eye taking in every object, and smiling with 
satisfaction. Lilly could not have told—the 
foolish child!—what made her heart beat so 
when her father said, in his careless way, 
‘‘This is my little girl, Lilly, I spoke of’ —but 
it did, and the hot blood surged up to her 
cheek. Nothing would have restored her 
equanimity had she not met the sweet, at- 
tractive glance of little Ada, who seemed at 
once to take her into her heart. 

‘‘T am very thankful for this pleasant 
home,’’ said the clergyman, as he leaned 
back sipping his tea; ‘‘and if my little girl 
only gets her roses back’’—he paused and 
looked at the child, who was unburdening 
her pretty thoughts to Lilly, and sighed. 

‘‘Has she been long ill?’’? asked. Mrs. Al- 
lison. 

‘*Not long, madam,’’ he said, a flush kin- 
dling his pale face to positive beauty. 

‘*Got a fall, perhaps,’’ chimed in the more 
impulsive farmer. 

The man’s cheek grew deadly pale, as the 
blood receded; he bit his lip, which tremble: 
violently, and did not answer, only gave a 
sort of nod that seemed defiant. 

‘I think that the little girl and my Lilly 
are fast friends already,’’ said Mrs. Allison, 
willing to draw him away from the subject. 

He raised his head again. His dark eyes 
were swimming in tears, as he said, ‘‘I hope 
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so, indeed!’’ and there the conversation 
dropped. 

Lilly had not much time to attend the 
meetings. She managed very slyly, whenever 
her boarder took part in any of the exercises, 
to steal out, and, hidden by some gnarled oak 
or sheltering bush, look and listen with beat- 
ing heart and brightening eyes. One day, a 
handsome and rather over-dressed young lady, 
considering the time and circumstances, saun- 
tered in the vicinity of Lilly’s stand-point, 
and, for a moment, paused to regard her. 
Drawing nearer and nearer she at last stood 


almost side by side with her, and smiled, as_ 


at last she met Lilly’s eyes, now full of tears. 

‘**Isn’t he splendid ?’’ she cried, under her 
breath. 

‘IT never heard anything like it,’’ Lilly 
said, candidly. 

‘*So everybody says. He is our minister,’’ 
she added, after a short pause. 

**Oh, then, you know him!’’ 

“To be sure I do. He preaches in the 
handsomest church in B———, and has the 
best congregation in the city. 
unfortunate case, poor man, excites a deal of 
sympathy.’”’ 

Lilly’s great, dark eyes were full of ques- 
tions. 

‘*Did you never hear? Why, he married 
an only child anda great heiress. She proved 
to be very gay, and totally unsuited to be a 
pastor’s wife. Her temper, too, was terrible; 
and it is well known, though it has been 
hushed up, that she was the cause of the 
child’s lameness and deformity, poor little 
dear !”’ 

‘Oh, that is dreadful!’’ cried Lilly, her 
cheek paling. 

‘* He loved her, though, and mourned her, 
they say; at any rate he goes into no society, 
and has not been himself since her death. 
We don’t like that very well, but then he’s 
such a splendid preacher, and so interesting 
in the pulpit. Everybody likes him, and 
some, I dare say,’’ she added, archly, ‘‘ more 
than like him.’’ 

Lilly flushed a little. 

‘* Are you a stranger here ?’’ asked the girl, 
a moment after. , 

**Oh no,’’ Lilly said. ‘‘I live in the little 
house yonder.”’ 

**You do! Where the minister boards ?’’ 
exclaimed the other. 

**Oh yes! he boards with us,’’ said Lilly. 


I suppose his 








It was evident from that moment that the 
stranger felt a new interest in the simple 
country-girl, that, in common parlance, she 
determined to ‘‘cultivate’’ her. She lingered 
near Lilly, praised the scenery around, de- 
clared she must make a drawing of the pictu- 
resque little cottage which was, she averred, 
‘*so romantic!’’ whispered, privately, that 
she had some pretty patterns in her valise— 
she always carried them, because they were 
often valuable to her friends—and ended by 
giving her name and learning Lilly’s. During 
this time the closing services had been going 
en—the singing, the last exhortation, and 
Lilly turned in-dismay at the lateness of the 
hour. 

‘*You must come over and see us,’’ she 
said, politely, as the two parted, an invitation 
of which Miss Kate Somers gladly availed 
herself. 

Little Ada met our Lilly with outstretched 
arms and a list of pretty pleasures. Mrs. 
Allison had cut her out lots of paper babies, 
had made her a cake man, and a little dog, 
and‘a custard in the big cup—no, the next 
biggest cup to papa’s—and the little creature 
was brimful of happiness. The clergyman 
came in while they were kissing each other, 
little Ada clinging with her small strength to 
Lilly’s neck, her beautiful eyes radiant. He 
looked a moment, a quick smile broke over 
his face, almost transforming the man, and 
in another moment Ada was on his knee. 

That night Kate Somers availed herself of 
her invitation. There was to be a special 
meeting in one of the tents. Would Lilly go? 

‘*You had better. Miss Lilly,’’ said the 
minister, stroking the golden head nestling 
against his shoulder. ‘‘I will see to pet to- 
night, for I am not able to go out myself.”’ 

Lilly quietly acquiesced, while Kate in her 
heart was piqued. Her ostensible invitation 
was for Lilly; her real anxiety was that the 
minister should accompany one or both. Kate 
would have been nowise loth to occupy the 
position of the pastor’s wife, and had resolved 
that all that scheming could do should be 
accomplished. She fell easily into the habit 
of calling at the cottage, of bringing dainties 
for the little invalid, of caressing the child 
gracefully. But Ada did not return her kind- 
ness with equal graciousness. Lilly, the gen- 
tle and unspoiled, was her idol—she loved no 
one as she loved her. She rather shrank 
from Miss Kate, and edified her father with 
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sage conclusions with regard to her manner 
and dress, always ending with— 

‘And so, then, she’s not a bit like my 
darling Lilly; and she’s my Lilly, papa, my 
own, own Lilly, and I don’t want to leave her.”’ 

‘But, pet, we must go very soon,’’ her 
father would say. 

**And can’t we take my Miss Lilly with 
us ?”? Ada would ask, looking up into his face 
with her great eager eyes, at which question 
the dark cheek would fiush a little, and a 
sweet though absent smile part the lips. 

The meeting was nearly over, and Lilly had 
fairly earned her dress. It was to be a dark 
Thibet, Lilly had decided, and she saw in 
fancy its rich, soft folds falling from the girdle 
to her feet. She had worked hard, boiling, 
baking, stewing, and keeping those two rooms 
fresh, sweet, and cleanly. 

It was Saturday night, and, fatigued more 
than usual with the day’s exertion, the minis- 
ter had returned, and immediately wended 
his way to hisroom. As he neared the cham- 
ber door, he paused to note a scene that 
forced itself upon him. His child lay back 
upon the snow-white pillow with eyes wide 
open, and he knew the pain had come upon 
her with renewed strength that night. Lilly 
sat by the side of the bed. Only her profile 
could be seen, a sweet young face, the minis- 
ter had said to himself more than once. One 
arm was thrown over the child, the fingers 
softly patting up and down, as though by 
some magical influence they would soothe 
the child to quietness, while from the book in 
the other she read one of Mary Howitt’s 
child poems. 

‘This girl has also a cultivated mind,’’ 
was his first thought, as he marked the perfect 
intonation. ‘‘ Dear little Ada! if—she—had 
one like this—one to love her gnd care for 
her—”’ 

The child spoke: ‘‘ Don’t read; it’s going 
to make me cry.’’ 

Lilly looked yp at the grieved lip, the brim- 
ming eye, astonished. ‘‘ Why, darling ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘* Because it makes me think I’m going 
away. O Miss Lilly, 1’ll never love anybody 
like you again—never, never !’’ 

‘“*But you have your papa, dear,’? mur- 
mured Lilly, her low voice unsteady. $ 

‘* Yes, but he has to go away so much,. and 
then I’mlonesome. I can’t even goto church, 
because there ’s nobody that knows how to do 





forme. And, oh dear!’’ she sobbed now out- 
right, ‘‘I’ll never find another Miss Lilly 
that ’ll be just like a mother.”’ 

‘*Perhaps your father will leave you with 
us a little while,’? murmured Lilly, who 
yearned towards the beautiful face, and had 
been fighting off the thought that they must 
part. 

**No, no! I want you both!’’ cried the 
child, impulsively. ‘‘I can’t have papa away 
—TI love him, too, dearly! Ob! I wish you 
were my very, own, dear mamma!’’ And the 
child’s sobs grew louder. 

‘* Ada, my darling—Ada! you are exciting 
yourself too much,’’ said her father, as he 
moved within the chamber. 

Lilly started, and turned away her face, over 
which the tell-tale blood had rushed, while 
Ada, smiling through her tears, held out her 
hands for his embrace. 

‘*Lilly,’’ he said, kindly but still gravely, 
“come here, my child.’”’ The young girl 
came, timid and-wondering. ‘‘Ada loves 
you,’’ he said, still quietly, ‘‘ and if she will, 
she may tell you a little secret which her 
father has just found out, and that is, that he, 
too, loves her little friend. I have watched 
you with no partial eye,’’ he continued, while 
Ada gazed breathless from one to the other, 
‘* amid all your varied duties, and have seen 
the noble woman’s character in all. Her de- 
votion to her parents, her sweet cheerfulness, 
her unselfish kindness to one who had no claim 
beyond that of sympathy, all these have been 
my admiration; and to-night I find they have 
roused emotions in my heart that I thought 
would never awaken. But you are young, my 
child; you have seen nothing of the world ; 
indeed, for that I might thank God,’’ he 
added, in a deep, fervent tone; ‘‘and I fear 
the old man may offer a bruised and wounded 
heart in vain for your acceptance. What 
shall I do, Liily? leave my Ada with you 
while I prepare a home for both, or—’’ 

‘“‘O father! I’ll stay, I’ll stay!’’ cried 
Ada, half beside herself with joy, and clap- 
ping her hands. ‘‘ Mayn’t I stay, Miss Lilly? 
And then we ’ll go back to our dear old house, - 
and you and I will be together all the time! 
Oh, I’m so happy !’’ 

‘‘But, my darling,’’ said the clergyman, 
with a tremulous voice, ‘‘it is for Miss Lilly 
herself to say—you and I will be the obliged 
parties—and if she decides otherwise’’— 

But Lilly had turned a shy yet beaming 
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face towards him. That glance told all. Qui- 
etly and slowly he folded her to his heart by 
the side of his darling child, and silently also 
he thanked God who, in this strange manner, 
had thrown sunlight on his darkened path. 
So, to the great surprise of all the gossips, 
Ada was left in Lilly’s care. Two happier 
people did not exist than Mr. and Mrs. Alli- 
son. To have for a son-in-law a celebrity, 
was what they had never imagined even in 
their wildest dreams. 

‘* Well, I reckon you’ve arned you a new 
dress,’’ said Betsy Sadler, after the news was 
well established. ‘I told my Larkspur, arter 
Iseen the man, ‘ Well, Lark,’ says I, ‘I reckon 
your fat’s all in the. fire,’ says I; ‘maybe 
Lilly ‘ll arn the new dress ; but if I ain’t much 
mistaken, ’cordin’ to the way things looks, 
she ’ll arn a minister in the bargain.’ Poor 
Lark! he’s down in the mouth, for he did 
like you, Lilly, and no mistake; but I tell 
him you’d never made no wife for a farmer, 
though you'll do very well for a minister !”’ 

Lilly laughed a gleesome laugh, in which 
little Ada joined merrily, as if she understood 
the merits of the whole question: and though 
Lilly made some sorely jealous hearts when 
she entered for the first time—so lovely! so 
dignified, yet gentle—the congregation of 
which her husband was the pastor, yet they 
became before long as fond of the minister’s 
wife as they had ever been of him. 





HISTORY OF FURS. 


Ir is of course well known that the animals 
which supply the most beautifal and effectual 
defence from cold are inhabitants of the Arctic 
or northern regions, the zoology of the tem- 
perate and tropical zones affording skins which 
are more adapted for leather, as the hair, 
though often splendid in color, is harsh and 
short, suited to the peculiarity of climate. 
The two great fur-hunting grounds of the 
world are Russia, with its Asiatic dependen- 
cies, and that immense tract of country in 
North America, the produce of which is mo- 
nopolized by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and by their agency diffused over the globe. 
The most aristocratical of the different vari- 
eties of fur are supplied by Northern Europe 
and Siberia, the Russian sable taking prece- 
dence in value over every other skin, except 
that of the sea otter, and perhaps one or two 





rare descriptions of the fox. The Russian sable 
is distinguished from its American rival by the 
length and fulness of its fur, no less than by 
its darker color and glossy softness. A speci- 
men of first-rate quality is worth a high price; 
and, as four or five skins are used in the 
construction of a moderate-sized muff, the 
high price affixed to various sets of this fur 
will not surprise the initiated. Even the 
minute coverings of the paws are, in the case 
of this little animal, esteemed of sufficient 
value to be joined together for linings, and 
for this purpose are exported to countries 
where labor is inexpensive. The portion of 
skin lying under the jaw, which is lighter in 
tint than the other parts, is also united to 
similar pieces and sold under the name of 
sable gills. About 25,000 skins are annually 
collected inthe Russian territory. A favorite 
present to those whom the Emperor and other 
great potentates delight to honor is a goodly 
lining of this fur, the value of which may 
amount to $5000; and in addition to this 
special consumption there is an extensive 
private demand among the higher classes of 
society in Russia which must always compel 
the majority of fur-fanciers to content their 
ambition with more abundant varieties of 
marten skin, all passing under the same 
generic name. Of these the Hudson’s Bay 
sable ranks deservedly the highest. It is an 
excellent fur, and in its best quality scarcely 
inferior in intrinsic beauty to the Russian, 
which exceeds it about fourfold in price. The 
color, however, is always some degrees lighter, 
and the aid of the dyer is very frequently 
called in to adapt these skins more closely to 
the established standard of beauty. About 
120,000 are annually imported into this coun- 
try, and are chiefly reserved for home con- 
sumption. gTo the same family belong the 
baum or pine marten, always found in the 
depths of some extensive forest remote from 
the habitations of men, and the stone marten, 
so called from its habit of selecting rocks, 
ruined castles, etc., for its haunts. Both are 
denizens of Europe. The skin of the forme* 
species is brown, the throat alone being yel- 
low; that of the latter shades through various 
tints of a bluish gray, being generally assimi- 
lated to the color of the rocks amongst which 
it is found; the pure white of the throat is 
also a distinguishing feature. The fur is in 
each case soft and good, and very effective 
when dyed. The French excel especially in 
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the preparation of the stone marten, which is 
often known by the name of French sable in 
consequence ; it may generally be recognized 
as much colder in tint than its rjval the pine 
marten, which in its manufactured state ap- 
proximates closely to the best sable. Among 
the inferior representatives of this far may be 
enumerated the mink, which is imported in 
large quantities by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; the hair is short but glossy and of 
good color; the fisher, a North American ani- 
mal, larger than the sabie, with long, full fur, 
and a round, black tail tapering to a point; 
lastly, the kolinsky, or Tartar sable, which 
is occasionally made up in its natural state, 
and is then bright yellow without spot or 
mark of any kind; more commonly, how- 
ever, it is dyed the favorite dark brown and 
used as an imitative fur. 

The ermine, justly held by us in great 
esteem, is, like the best sable, peculiar to 
Northern Europe and Siberia. This little ani- 
mal is always hunted in the winter season, 
when its coat assumes the snowy aspect of 
external nature ; at other periods of the year 
it is a dingy brown, and much resembles that 
of the common weasel of this country. The 
range of natural history can scarcely afford 
any prettier object than this little white- 
coated animal, with its dainty yellow and 
black tail from which the manufactured fur 
borrows so’ much effect. In consequence, 
perhaps, of its regal and judicial associations, 
we are disposed to attach in idea an unduly 
high value tothe ermine. In connection with 
it should be mentioned the miniver, which is 
simply the white ermine skin powdered over, 
as it is called in heraldic language, with little 
black tufts taken from the paw of the Astracan 
lamb. 

Scarcely less attractive than the ermine, 
and about equal to it in value, is the grebe, 
a fur, or rather down, taken from the breast 
of a duck which inhabits the Swiss lakes ; it 
has gained great favor during the last few 
years, and is extremely durable both as re- 
gards substance and color. The aspect of 
this glossy skin, which shades from creamy 
white to silvery gray, is no doubt familiar to 
eur readers. We must not omit to mention 
among the furs especially suited to feminine 
uses the delicate chinchilla, though of late it 
lvas found a more ready market in France, 
Germany, and Russia than in this country. 
The animal which supplies it is a native of 





South America, combining the agility of the 
squirrel with the burrowing habits of the 
rabbit. The best specimens come from Buenos 
Ayres; Lima exporting skins of which the 
fur is, in comparison, poor and scanty. Hith- 
erto we have discussed only the furs in which 
ladies take a practical interest ; but there are, 
of course, further varieties, some of which 
are pre-eminently valued in other countries. 
Among these the fox tribe, chiefly reserved 
for the Russian and Chinese markets, occupies 
an important position. The black and siiver 
fox skins from the Arctic regions are very 
precious. A lining presented by the Emperor 
Alexander to George IV. was valued at £1000. 
The cross, red, white, and blue foxes are less 
rare. Much difference of opinion has existed 
as to the exact degree of relationship between 
these animals, so diverse in outward appear- 
ance. They have been generally regarded as 
distinct species, though it has been asserted 
by trappers that the same litter will often 
afford furs of three distinct colors and cha- 
racters. 
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THE WIFE TO HER SOLDIER HUSBAND. 
BY MALVA. 
SHA I tell thee about our boy, 
And how his darling face 
Is growing, daily, more like thine 
In all its infant grace ? 


The same broad brow, so white and higk ; 
The same rich, wavy hair, 

That lies in soft rings, lovingly, 
Around his face so fair. 


The same blue eyes, deep, clear, and soft; 
The mouth so like to thine; 

His very features true to thee; 
And he is mine, he’s mine. 


And when his eyes to me he turns, 
With that dear look like thine, 

I clasp, and kiss him o’er and o'er, 
And thank God he is mine. 


A TWILIGHT THOUGHT. 
BY HELEN. 


Dark clouds hang heavy o’er the western sky, 

And through the mist I gaze with eager eye; 

If I could catch one gleam of silver light, 

Perchance my own heart-cloud would seem more bright 
As gold is purified by burning heat, 

So, souls, that they their blessed Lord may meet, 

Are cast in furnaces of living pain; 

Through bitter suffering God makes them white aga'n! 
It is the “ pure in heart’? who see their God, 

For that reward we bow and kiss the rod: 

Our Father leads us, as He thinketh best, 

To realins of peace and everlasting rest! 











BY 8. 


“For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own.”’ 

You say my face ‘‘has many a history 
graven in its lines, many a struggle recorded 
there,’’ and yet I am ‘‘so peaceful now,’’ and 
you ask me to tell you of my past. 

My past! Amid all the quiet of my pre- 
sent life, my heart will tremble painfully 
when I look back upon those years long ago, 
and I shrink from disturbing the ashes of 
dead hopes and buried sorrows. I have never 
told my life’s story to any one; there are 
none living who know it; those who shared 
my happiness or pitied my griefs have long 
since passed away—all gone, with those who 
were my joy or caused my sorrow; all gone, 
and Iam quite alone in the world, my step 
feeble, but my heart strong, for I have One 
stronger than any earthly friend, upon whose 
arm I ever-lean; that Friend sticketh closer 
than a brother; He has been to me a Friend 
in all my times of need, and they have, my 
dear, been very many. 

I have said it was painful to me to recall 
the buried past; and yet I have often felt a 
wish that my story was known to some tender 
heart, that I might feei that I was not, of all 
dwellers on earth, the only one who craved 
and lacked human sympathy. You have been 
very kind to me, and often, when your sweet 
voice has been reading to me books of hea- 
venly wisdom or earthly genius, or soothing 
me with your own sweet songs, or bringing to 
me, so old and lonely, the fragrant gifts of 


. . a 
the various seasons, I have longed to claim 


your ear and your sympathy, but feared, I 
searce can tell why, to ask it. I could not 
bear to meet with a cold interest in the only 
friend that time has left me. 

My childhood and early youth passed away 
silently, swiftly, for peace and love winged 
the hours. My eighteenth birthday saw me 
the proud and happy wife of Edgar Sheldon, 
my choice approved by my parents and my 
family. Everything that fortune could add 
to our happiness was possessed in abundant 
measure, but the perfect union of cur hearts 
and minds was the secret of our bliss. Five 
years passed swiftly, like a dream of heaven 
40 


“CAST DOWN, BUT NOT FORSAKEN.” 





A. T. 


when it had flown; then my Edgar, my hus- 
band, was stricken down by disease, my 
noble, my beautiful, my almost godlike hus- 
band, was laid low in the grave, and I was 
left a widow; my only relic of departed love, 
my baby, my little Edgar, then not more than 
two years old. My dear husband had been 
for many years an earnest Christian, and so 
it was not for him, but for myself and my 
child that I mourned. 

I never knew how it was—I could not bear 
to inquire too deeply, for I feared to know the 
truth of what some whispered in my ears ; 
but a little more than a month after my hus- 
band was laid at rest I was told that I and 
my child were beggars, dependent upon the 
charity of my only brother. My father was 
dead, my mother in failing health, and imbe- 
cile in mind, and my sisters scattered in their 
various homes. I was the youngest of all. 
My brother, Godfrey, had been in partnership 
with my husband, and the firm was reputed 
immensely rich. We had every luxury that 
wealth can bestow, so had my brother. It 
was a strange story, dear, that he told me, 
did Godfrey, my only brother. Lhad always 
loved him very dearly, and thought he would 
not deceive me, and he swore that he told me 
the truth. He said that Edgar, that my dear 
lost husband had taken out of the business, 
at various times, large sums, all, and indeed 
more than his capital, and had never returned 
them; and that we were really indebted to 
Godfrey for our living for the year before his 
death. My brother said he could not imagine 
what had become of all this money, and hinted 
terrible things of my noble husband. But I 
was brave then for him, and would not hear 
them; I knew that Edgar was pure and upright. 

My beautiful home, with all its treasures, 
was sold. Godfrey said it was all his; I be- 
lieved him, for I thought that Godfrey was 
honorable and true. He bade me come with 
my boy to his own house, till some other way 
could be provided for me to live. I went. I 
loved him, I loved his wife, and I knew that if 
they were in such sorrow, I would put all that 
I had at their disposal, and so I went, unthink- 
ing of aught but kindness from them. 
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I dare say, my dear, I was mopish and dis- 
agreeable, and it was no wonder that they 
found me and my poor boy great burdens in 
their stately home; indeed, I know I was very 
dull, for the light of my life was quite gone 
out. If it were not for my baby and for my 
trust in God, weak though it was, I should 
have prayed todie. Bmma had always seemed 
to love me, but somehow I had lost her love, 
and my dear baby’s prattle mate her nervous. 
She had no children then. 

You once asked me if I were not beautiful 
when I was young, and I told you that I won- 
dered you could think so of these withered 
features; but I was called beautiful. It was 
my curse, this beauty of my face and form; 
for while at my brother’s house, it attracted 
the attention of a gentleman visiting there, 
and he asked me in marriage. Shocked and 
amazed, for the first year of my widowhood 
was not over, [rei d his offers, and bade 
him never to speak to me again on the sub- 
ject. He told Godfrey of his wishes, and of 
my reply, and begged him to use his influence 
with me. 

My brother and his wife urged me, at first 
kindly, then angrily, to listen to Mr. Mark- 
ham, But I told them that I should never 
marry again. I cannot tell you, dear, how I 
lived through the next six months, every day 
longing and praying that I and my boy could 
go to my husband; but at the end of the six 
months I consented to the marriage, though I 
told Mr. Markham that my heart was in the 
grave with my husband. I never saw Godfrey 
or Emma after my marriage. There were some 
that told me that he tried to atone for his 
treatment of the widow and the orphan by 
forcing me into the arms of a richer man than 
Edgar ever was; but I could not believe that 
Godfrey, my only brother, whom I loved so 
well, was so false. It is true that Mr. Mark- 
ham told me in a rage, one day, that he had 
compelled Godfrey to force me to the marriage, 
because he threatened to expose some of his 
business transactions, if I did not consent; 
but then he was angry, and wished to give 
me pain. He told me that when I refused 
him first, he had vowed to humble me. As 
if it was pride that led me to refuse! And 
Godfrey was my brother; he could not so sin 
against me and against God. 

But if he did, I had a sweet revenge, many 
years after, for when Godfrey and Emma lost 
everything, and became very poor, with a 





helpless family depending upon them, God 
gave me much property, so that I was able to 
maintain them all in comfort; but I never 
saw them again. 

Mr. Markham had relations in England, and 
after the marriage he took me there, for, 
though he did not love me, he was proud of 
my beauty, and of what he called my style. 
They treated me kindly, but looked down 
upon me as an American, who could boast of 
no ancestral halls. I never told them, in my 
proud humility, that the line of my lineage 
could be traced farther back and to a nobler 
source than theirs. Mr. Markham knew it; 
he may have told them, but I think not. | 

My boy was with me. It was determined 
at first to leave him in America at school; but 
I plead with such frantic earnestness not to 
be separated from him that I believe Mr. 
Markham was frightened into consenting. He 
was all that was left to me of my husband, 
and I felt that I should die without him. But 
very often, as I saw my boy shrink from the 
touch, and quiver in every limb at the voice 
of him who ought to have been a father to 
him, I almost wished I had left him, for the 
cold care of strangers was better than cruelty 
at home. My Edgar was a fair and lovely 
boy, gentle and affectionate in disposition, and 
exceedingly sensitive. Mr. Markham saw 
this, and he tormented me through him, until 
my fair flower drooped and faded quite away, 
and I laid him out of my bosom into a foreign 
grave. Oh, my dear, those were sad, sad 
days, and my poor heart was almost broken. 
We were on the Continent then, and it was at 
Nismes that my darling died. I laid him in 
the little Protestant burying-ground there. I 
think Mr. Markham pitied me in my great 
sorrow then, for he was far kinder to me for 
a while, and before we left Nismes he caused 
a white marble cross, of beautiful workman- 
ship, to be erected over my boy’s grave. We 
travelled through all Europe, went to Egypt 
and to Asia, for a restless spirit pervaded Mr. 
Markham, and he would not remain long in 
one place. I tried to be a dutiful wife to 
him, and always met him with a cheerful 
smile; he has since said this of me; but still 
he hated me because he knew that I could not 
love him. 

We had led this restless and wandering life 
for more than three years, when a son was born 
to me at Florence—beautiful Florence, where 
for a time we dwelt with some semblance of 
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home comfort. The father’s heart seemed soft- 
ened by his child, and I began to think that 
perhaps in time I might feel for him something 
of the same affection which once filled my 
heart for my husband. Henry Markham was 
my boy’s name; it was his father’s. It was 
the custom in his family to repeat the sur- 
name as a middle name; a token, he told me, 
of their high birth. We had a peaceful time 
in Florence ; and, as I told you, dear, I hoped 
for happy days yet to come, for I loved my 
baby, though I had feared lest I should not 
love his child, and I hoped, through him, to 
learn to love his father. 

One morning, when Henry was about two 
years of age, our letters were brought in. As 
they were handed me to select mine from the 
rest, I saw the writing of my brother Godfrey 
on a letter addressed to Mr. Markham. I 
always dreaded the arrival of these letters, 
for although I was never permitted to see 
their contents, yet they always proved an oc- 
casion to Mr. Markham to speak of my brother 
with contempt most painful for me to hear. 
This letter excited him to an unusual degree. 
As he read, the words ‘*‘ Wretch!’’ *‘ Scoun- 
drel!’’ ‘‘ Villain!’’ came hissing from his lips, 
while the veins on his forehead swelled almost 
to bursting. I dared not ask a question. He 
read it apparently two or three times, and 
then turning to me, he said, with affected 
coldness: ‘‘ Margaretta, we leave Florence in 
two days. Your brother thinks that I am as 
great a fool as Edgar Sheldon, and will allow 
myself to be cheated also for his benefit. 
Perhaps he hopes that I, too, may die, and 
leave him unlimited opportunity for a second 
fleecing of the widow and the fatherless.’’ 
No further explanations were vouchsafed, and 
I could not bear to ask; I preferred to hope 
for the best, for was not Godfrey my brother 
still? 

There was a stormy passage across the 
Atlantic, but the storms without were as no- 
thing to those which raged within our state- 
room: it seemed as though ali the wrath 
treasured for Godfrey was first to be poured 
upon my head. We landed at New York, and 
took a carriage immediately to the house 
which, through an agent, had been for some 
time preparing for us, for we had purposed 
returning ; that fatal letter only hastened our 
movements 4 little. 


Was it not cruel, my dear, to take me to 





my old home, Edgar’s home, where I had 
gone but a few years ago a happy bride? But 
my God helped me to bear it, and made it 
easier for me every day to trust Him. 

I may not dwell on the few succeeding 
weeks of terror, rage, and grief. My brother’s 
name was disgraced publicly, his property 
sold, and he with his family, now increased, I 
learned from a friend, by three little girls, 
left homeless &nd poor. The world said it 
was just; but he was my only brother, God- 
frey was, and I could only weep and pray for 
him and his dear ones. 

It was about’this time that a change came 
over Mr. Markham. I told you that he had 
grown more kind in Florence; but after our 
return to America he treated me with great 
harshness, even cruelty. He took my little 
Henry from my care, and hired a vulgar and 
insolent woman to take charge of him, and 
though he was in the same house I was sel- 
dom allowed to see him. I could hear the 
little darling calling often, amid sobs and 
tears, ‘‘Chere maman, pauvre maman,’’ and 
implore to be allowed to come to me. One 
day I could not resist the pleading tones, and 
went to the nursery. I clasped him in my 
arms, and the little fellow shouted in his ex- 
cess of joy. But the bold, bad woman forced 
him from my arms, for I was very ill and weak, 
and not abletoresist. She struck the scream- 
ing child a violent blow, and bade him desist 
from ‘‘ crying after that woman ;’’ and then, 
with cold insolence, told me that I was mis- 
tress nowhere but in my own room, and bade 
me begone to it. 

I believe I raved, not with anger, but with 
grief. I was like a leopardess deprived of her 
young; I could not, I would not leave my 
child. Mr. Markham came into the house 
just then, and was sent for to the nursery. 
He, my boy’s father, forced him for the second 
time from my arms, and then struck me a 
cruel blow for ‘‘ daring to disobey his orders.”’ 
I fainted. When I returned to consciousness, 
my child and the vile woman who took him 
from me were gone, and I was alone with my 
persecutor. I tried to explain how I came 
there, but he would not listen. Turning 
away he said, coldly, ‘‘I hate you; I know 
that you hate me. We have endured this 
long enough ; to-morrow you leave this house ; 
go where you will, I care not.” A sufficient 
sum shall be lodged in a city bank for your 
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reasonable expenses, which will be payable to 
your order. I never wish to see or hear from 
you again.”’ ; 

‘* And my boy ?”’ I asked, in agony. 

‘* Henry Markham Markham is my son; I 
am sufficient for his care. You are to leave 
the house before noon to-morrow, and I com- 
mand you not toseek to see the child again.”’ 
He turned away, and as he opened the door I 
heard the wailings of my child. O my dear! 
I sat there, still and stone-like, for a long 
time, and pitied myself for this great misery 
that had come upon me. For a littie while I 
seemed like one utterly lost, but the sweet 
Word comforted me, whispering in my heart, 
even in that terrible hour, ‘‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.’’ 

I went from Mr. Markham’s splendid house, 
the scene of so many joys and so many sor- 
rows, tothe dwelling of an humble friend; one 
whom in my days of prosperity had aided, 
and she was glad to receive me. I lived with 
her more than a year, quietly and peacefully, 
going nowhere but to the house of God on the 
Sabbath, and walking every day in the neigh- 
borhood of the house where my boy lived, 
that I might catch, perchance, a glimpse of 
my darling. My dear, during all that time I 
never spoke to him or touched him; that 
woman was always with him; I knew it was 
to guard him from me. 

An uncle of my husband’s, Mr. Ralph Shel- 
don, having returned from France, where he 
had been spending some years, when I had 
been about fifteen months at Mrs. Carr’s house, 
heard my story, and took me home to his own 
house, to be as a daughter. They were quite 
old people, were Uncle and Aunt Ralph, and 
they took me quite to their hearts, for of all 
their many children but one survived, and 
she was married and living in Paris. She, too, 
died the following year, and left no children, 
so that they said I was their all, 

Here I passed many peaceful years, some 
of them very happy ones, for dear Uncle 
Ralph, who was rich and influential, instituted 
proceedings that gave me the care of my boy 
so long as he was achild. He was with me 
four happy years; then he was stolen from 
me; yes, my dear, snatched from my very 
arms, by cruel hands that once—yes, more 
than once—had struck his mother to the 
ground. I wondered that I could live, but 
God raised me up, even from these depths, 
and though I was ill, very ill, a long time, I 
VoL. LXx.—5 








was restored to peace and calmness, carrying 
about in my heart this promise, ‘‘ Leave thy 
motherless child unto me; I will preserve 
him, saith the Lord.’’ 

Mr. Markham had closed up all his affairs 
in this country, in preparation for this last 
cruel act. He sailed the next day for Eng- 
land, where he remained for twenty-three 
years. During all this time I heard nothing 
from him. Uncle Ralph’s kindness would 
not permit me to draw his money from the 
bank, and it lay there untouched during all 
these years. I learned afterward that some 
five or six years after he left America he 
changed his name to heir the large property 
of his maternal grandfather, my Henry be- 
coming by this change Frank Henry Mark- 
ham Ingoldsby. So that it was not strange 
that, though they visited America more than 
once, I should have not known their names in 
the lists of arrivals I so carefully watched. 

As I told you, my dear, my Uncle and Aunt 
Ralph were old people, and for their sakes I 
roused myself to exertion, and often made 
little journeys for Uncle Ralph, who had 
property in various parts of the country, when 
he was unable or indisposed to go himself. 
Of one of these journeys I must tell you. I 
was returning from a town in New Jersey— 
Paterson, I think it was—when a railroad 
collision occurred, a terrible one, in which 
many were injured, and some lives lost. 
After the first sho@k was over, and I had re- 
called my scattered senses sufficiently to find 
that, save two or three unimportant bruises, 
I was entirely uninjured, I looked around me 
to find some one to aid. On one side of me 
lay a young girl, evidently very much hurt. 
I afterwards found, from her sad lamentations, 
that she was a bride of the morning, travel- 
ling to her husband’s family, her bride-cake, 
as she afterwards told me, in her trunk,.a 
present for her mother-in-law. The poor girl 
was a bride and a widow in one day; her 
husband lay beside her quite dead; a plea- 
sant, honest face it was, turned up to the sun; 
he looked as though he would have been a 
good husband. After I had cared for her, I 
turned to a young man who lay upon: the 
other side of me. He was in a deathly faint, 
but not dead. As I stooped to bathe his head 
with the cool water gathered, from the rill that 
trickled at the roadside, something in the fea- 
tures made me shiver and turn faint and sick. 
He opened his eyes, said ‘‘ mother,’’ and. then 
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relapsed again into a faint, more dead than 
the first. There was no wound nor bruise 
visible, nothing to mar the exquisite* beauty 
of those features, but I saw that there was 
serious injury; perhaps death was at hand. 
‘It seemed long ‘before help could be procured 
for my two self-chosen patients, there were so 
many to be cared for; and the shades of evening 
were gathering fast before assistance came. 
The poor girl was taken to a neighboring 
farm-house. She implored me piteously not 
to go away. ‘‘Don’t leave me alone in the 
dark,’’ was her rather peculiar form of en- 
treaty, reiterated again and again. There was 
a motherly woman there, who promised to 
care for her; and, after giving her some 
money, for she was, I saw, of the working 
class, and not possessed of much, I left her, 
with a promise, if possible, to see her again, 
She soon recovered, and left in 
It made 


which I did. 
a few days for her father’s house. 
me weep to think of the sad return. 

My other patient was taken to a hotel about 
half a mile distant, and thither I followed 
him. No one recognized him, and as there 
was no check for baggage found in his pocket, 
it appeared that he was but a day traveller. 
Some strange attraction drew me to this young 
stranger, and when he had called me, in his 
half waking, ‘‘ mother,’’ as I leaned over him, 
my heart thrilled, and the thought haunted 
me for awhile that perhaps he was my lost 
boy, my Henry. But thiS fancy wags quite 
dispelled the next day when he told me his 
name, Frank Ingoldsby. It was indeed my 
son restored to me, but I knew it not, for, as 
I have told you, I had not heard of his father’s 
change of name. By his direction, I telegraphed 
to his father, who he said was staying at the 
Metropolitan Hotel in New York; he himself 
had been with him there, and had gone down 
the day before to visit a friend at Paterson. 
I also telegraphed to my Uncle Ralph that I 
was uninjured, but was detained by care of a 
wounded friend, and would return as soon as 
his father came to him. * Dear Unele and 
Aunt Ralph could not rest, so great was their 
love and care for me; but they came imme- 
diately to find me, and assure themselves that 
I was uninjured. So I was not alone, dear, 
when Mr. Markham came. 

But it was nearly a week before he arrived. 
Frank had said he might be absent, and 
seemed anxious and uneasy. His strength 
was wasting rapidly, and the physician sent 





to us by the president of the railroad gave us 
little hope of his improvement, and the evi- 
dent restlessness created by the delay of his 
father to attend my summons told fearfully 
upon him. It was the fourth day from that 
of the accident, in reply to some question 
which I asked him, he added :— 

‘Call me Frank. You seem like my mo- 
ther; you have the same angel face, the same 
gentle and sad expression, and you have been 
as a mother to me.’’ 

‘Where is your mother, Frank ?’’ I asked. 

‘*In heaven,’’ he replied; ‘‘I never saw 
her; I only know her from her portrait. I 
mean I do not remember to have seen her. I 
was very young when she died.’’ 

Still, the tones of his voice often made me 
start, and I seemed ever wearying to recall 
where I had seen a likeness to his face. He 
was too ill to see any one but his physician 
and me, his selfelected nurse, or I should 
have called upon Uncle and Aunt Ralph to 
aid my memory. After that day he called me 
mother, and I always called him Frank; and 
every hour that passed I bound him closer to 
my heart, often wondering why it wags I loved 
him so. Again and again, at his earnest re- 
quest, I telegraphed to the hotel at New York 
for his father, but without success, the an- 
swer being still,“‘ Not yet returned.”’ 

‘*T ought not to have left him; I feared it 
would be so; but he compelled me to go,’’ 
was a response that burst from my patient 
with a groan on the seventh day of his illness. 

The next afternoon word was brought that 
Mr. Ingoldsby, the elder, was below, and 
waited permission from the nurse to see his 
son. I briefly and quietly informed. the inva- 
lid of the arrival, and sent for him to come 
up stairs. He did not see me as he entered 
the room, for I stood aside in the shade of the 
window-curtain, but I saw—Mr. Markham. 
Bloated and «hanged by intemperance and 
foul living, evidently just roused from a de- 
bauch by the fearful tidings that his son was 
dying, but yet—Mr. Markham, the man who 
had cruelly blasted my whole life, who had 
robbed me of my child, beside whose dying 
bed I had watched as a stranger. 

He flung himself upon his knees beside the 
bed, and gave himself up to frantic grief, 
exclaiming with vehemence: ‘‘O Frank, my 
boy, I have killed you, I have killed you!”’ 

‘‘Father, you were not to blame; if you 
had been here, you could not have helped it. 
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It was God’s will that this should be; let His 
will be done,’’ said Frank, faintly, and with 
great difficulty. 

‘*No, it was not His will,’’ groaned out the 
miserable man; ‘‘ wretch that I am, I com- 
pelled you to leave me under a false pretext, 
that I might indulge at will in dissipation. 
O Frank, my boy, live, live for me; live to 
save me from myself!’’ 

I became greatly alarmed, fearing that 
Frank would die under the excitement, for [ 
saw him gasping painfully. Yet my feet were 
rooted to the spot where I stood, until at 
Frank’s faint cry of ‘‘ Mother,’’ I sprang to his 
side; and lifting a restorative by the way, 
gaveit tohimatonce. He whispered, faintly, 
‘‘Raise me up,’’ and passing my arm around 
him I held him with his head reclining upon 
my shoulder. In the agony of the moment I 
had nearly forgotten Mr. Markham’s presence. 

The wretched man started to his feet, my 
name coupled with an imprecation upon his 
lips, his face turning livid with rage. 

**Forbear !’’ I said, in a whispered entreaty, 
**if you would not kill your son.”’ 

But I could not calm him; the fames of 
the liquor he had been drinking during the 
last week were still working in his brain, and 
he was deaf to my entreaties, raging on until 
he had said enough to let Frank understand 
the relation ketween us. O my dear, it. was 
a sad and awful’scene! I cannot relate it. 
He would have me leave my darling boy, and 
would have forced me from him, but one 
feeble hand grasped me close, while the other 
was extended in mute entreaty, for he was 
too much exhausted to speak. At length, 
his violence spent, trembling with weakness, 
Mr. Markham staggered from the room and 
left me alone with my boy. 

I cannot tell the bliss, the pain of that 
night. I held hfminmy arms; I soothed him 
with the lullabies of his infancy until he 
became calm and quiet, and slept on my 
bosom as a weary child. He awoke, and a 
smile brightened in his eyes as he whispered, 
‘*Kiss me, my mother, dear mother!’ 

I learned from him next day that he and 
all his father’s relatives thought me dead; 
his father having declared that I died of a 
fever just previous to his leaving America ; 
the time, my dear, when he stole my boy 
from my arfms. There was a picture—I had 


forgotten to tell you—taken just before I was 
married to Mr. Markham, which he sent to 





England to his sister, and it was that my boy 
had seen, and from it learned to love me. 

The next ddy Frank saw his father alone, 
and gained from him the promise that he 
should not be separated from me for the brief 
time he had to live. To him, and afterward 
to Uncle Ralph, when my boy’s death had 
roused his better nature, he confessed that I 
had always been a faithful and dutiful wife, 
and that his own jealous and bitter temper 
had caused all my sorrow and his wrongs to 
his son and to me. 

Those were blessed days, my dear, which I 
passed with my darling. They were very 
few, for in another week I closed the dear 
eyes and folded the pale hands upon his 
breast; but they were happy, blessed days. 
It was such joy to me to find that the promise 
so often whispered to me of my Heavenly 
Father had been fulfilled, and that He had 
preserved my boy alive, yes, living in the fear 
and the loveof God. In the school where his 
early years, had been passed, he had found a 
friend and teacher, who led him to Jesus. 
That faith had lived in his heart; and not all 
the evil influences which had surrounded him 
while with his father had been permitted to 
contaminate his soul. And so, my dear, I 
saw him go from me calmly and quietly, for I 
knew that I should meet him again, where 
none could part us. 

I have little more to tell‘you. Mr. Mark- 
ham, or [ngoldsby as I should call him, was 
deeply afflicted when my boy died, and seemed 
for awhile a different man. A long illness 
was the consequence of his grief in part, but 
more as the result of his evil habits. Uncle 
Ralph, in his Christian kindness, took him 
home with us, and I nursed him as tenderly 
as if I had loved him. When he recovered 
he besought me to become again his wife, and 
promised to make me amends for his former 
ill treatment. I consulted Uncle Ralph as to 
what was my duty, but I could not conceal 
from him my repugnance to the proposal. He 
happened to know much of his character and 
history, and had no confidence in his promises 
of amendment. The result showed his judg- 
ment to be correct, for in a very few weeks 
after I had declined his proposal he was lead- 
ing the same life of dissipation. Then Uncle 
and Aunt Ralph besought me again to apply 
for a divorce. They had before wished it; 
but while my boy lived, I could not bring 
this disgrace upon his head. Now, I con- 
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sented, and it was granted to me without any 
delay, for the facts were too notorious to need 
proof. So I took again my dear husband’s 
name, to bear it to my grave, where, my dear, 
I trust I shall soon %be laid; for I long to 
rejoin my beloved ones in the home which 
they are keeping for me. 

Uncle and Aunt Ralph lived to a good old 
age, older thanI am now. They died upon 
the same day, as they had 6ften wished and 
prayed that they might; so joyfully they 
went home that my tears were as much of 
rejoicing as sorrowing, And yet I could not 
but weep for my own loneliness. Uncle 
Ralph’s son-in-law did not long survive his 
wife, and so I was left sole heir to his large 
property, which I have endeavored to use fer 
the benefit of my fellow-creatures. I sold the 
town-house and its furniture, preferring to 
live here at the Hall altogether. My brother 
Godfrey and his wife are gone also; they re- 
moved, after his breaking up, to Minnesota, 
then a wildemness. His children are all set- 
tled out there, and it has been my privilege 
often to aid them. I think they are grateful 
to their unknown aunt. 

And now, my dear, the story of my life is 
ended. If it will help you to trust our Father 
in Heaven through all dark hours, feeling 
sure, as I do, that He doeth all things well, 
being willing to leave your future in His 
hands, I shall rejoice that I have written out 
for you this history. And I thank youn, 
my dear, for asking it, for I know it will call 
forth your love and sympathy. 





THE WORDS WE USE. 

Be unaffected, be honest in your speaking 
and writing. Never use a long word where a 
short one will do. Call a spade a spade, not 
a well-known oblong instrument of manual 
industry. Let home be a home, not a resi- 
dence; a place a place, not a locality; and 
so of the rest. Where a short word will do, 
you always lose by using a long one. You 
lose in clearness, you lose in honest expres- 
sion of your meaning: and, in the estimation 
of all men who are competent to judge, you 
lose in reputation for ability. The only true 
way to shine, even in this false world, is to 
be modest and unassuming. Falsehood may 
be a very thick crust, but in the course of time 
truth will find a place to break through. 
Elegance of language may not be in the power 








of all of us, but simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness are. 

Write much as you would speak ; speak as 
you think. If with your inferiors, speak no 
coarser than usual; if with your superiors, 
speak no finer. Be what you say, and, within 
the rules of prudence, say what you are. 
Avoid all oddity of expression. No one ever 
was a gainer by singularity of words, or in 
pronunciation. The truly wise man will so 
speak that no one will obgerve how he speaks. 
A man may show great knowledge of chemis- 
try by carrying about bladders of strange 
gases to breathe, but he will enjoy better 
health, and find more time for business, who 
lives on the common air. When we hear a 
person use a queer expression, or pronounce 
a name in reading differently from his neigh- 
bor, the habit always goes down, minus sign 
before: it stands on the side of deficit, not 
of credit. Avoid, likewise, all slang words. 
There is no greater nuisance in society than a 
talker of slang. It is only fit (when inno- 
cent, which it seldom is) for raw school-boys 
and one-term freshmen to astonish their sis- 
ters with. Talk as sensible men talk: use 
the easiest words, in their commonest mean- 
ing. Let the sense conveyed, not the vehicle 
in which it is conveyed, be the subject of 
attention. 

Once more, avoid in conversation all singu- 
larity of d@ecuracy. One of the bores of society 
is the talker who is always setting you right; 
who, when you report from the paper that 
10,000 men fell in some battle, tells you that 
it was 9,900; who, when you describe your 
walk as two miles out and back, assures you 
that it lacked half a furlong of it. Truth 
does not consist in minute accuracy of detail, 
but in conveying a right impression; and 
there are vague ways of speaking that are 
truer than strict fact would’ be. When the 
Psalmist said, ‘‘ Rivers of water run down 
mine eyes, because men keep not thy law,’’ 
he did not state the fact, but he stated a truth 
deeper than fact, and aiso truer. 





—He who, by his conduct, makes good 
friends on the one hand, and bitter haters on 
the other, gives evidence that there is some- 
thing of the bold, independent, upright man 
in his composition ; while the chicken-hearted, 
imbecile character is capable of making neither 
friends nor foes. 
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Characters. 


Count InpigoanA—(B.ivE BrEarp). 
Lapy ELEANORA GRASPING. 
Lapy ANNE, 
Lapy EMMELINE, 
Lorp ORLANDO, ) 

her sons. 
Lorp ALPHONSO, § 


i her daughters. 


Costumes. 


B:ve Bearp. Full Turkish costume of rich 
colors. A bright blue beard falling almost to 
his waist 

Lapy Exeanora. Rich silk dress, made 
short, showing full Turkish trowsers of white. 
A turban of gold, with white feathers. 

Lapy Anne. Turkish dress of blue, with 
white trowsers. 

Lapy Emmeuine. First Dress. Pink silk, 
white trowsers, and white turban. Second 
Dress. Rich silk, profusely trimmed, and a 
great deal of jewelry. 

Lorps ORLANDO and ALPHONSo. 
Turkish officers of the last century. 


Dress ‘of 


Scene I. A Drawing-room in LaApy ELEANORA’S 
house. Curtain rises, discovering Lapy Eur&- 
NORA seated, sewing on a piece of embroidery. 
Lorps ORLANDO and ALPHONSO playing chess. 


Orl. (yawning). I wish the girls would come 
home. 
Lady Eleanora. But return to-day. 


They are gone a great while. 
My dear 
boys, stop playing now, and listen to me. 
Since your return home, last evening, after 
so long an absence with your regiment, I have 
had no moment when ! could converse with 
you but now; I have something of importance 
to impart. 
Orl. (coming to Lavy ELEANoRA’s 
all attention. 
Alph. And I. 
Lady Eleanora. 


side). Iam 


You both 

neighbor, Count Indigoana ? 
Orl. Old Blue Beard ? 
Lady Eleanora. My dear boy, don’t use a 


remember our 


nickname. Nothing can be more vulgar. The 
color of our friend’s beard—ahem! may be 
peculiar—but— 

Alph. It is perfectly frightful! 

Lady Eleanora. That may be a matter of 
taste. Now, I rather admire it; it is odd. 


Orl. Very! 
Lady Eleanora. Distingué! 


BLUE BEARD. 





ANNIE FROST. 


Alph. And hideous! But, my dear mamma, 
it was surely not to discuss so old a subject 
as the Count’s beard that you wished to speak 
to us. 

Lady Eleanora. No, my dear boy, but it 
was of the Count I wished to speak. About 
ten days ago he called upon me to propose for 
the hand of one of your sisters. 

Orl. You refused, of course. 

Lady Eleanera. Why, of course ? 

Orl. You ask? Why, mother, you cannot 
mean to ask one of my beautiful sisters to 
marry that old fright. 

Lady Eleanora. He is immensely wealthy. 

Alph. But old and ugly. 

Lady Eleanora. Titled! 

Orl. But, mother, putting aside his age and 
beard, there are stories about him that are 
dreadful. 
wives, and the ladies all disappeared myste- 


They say he has already had seven 


riously. 

Lady Eleanora. Poh! poh! mere slander! 

Alph. But which of my sisters does he wish 
to marry. Not, I hope, our grave, sweet 
Anne. 

Orl. As well her as our merry Emmeline. 

Lady Eleanora. He left the selection to me. 
At first your sisters positively refused to listen 
to his suit, each asserting that she was loth 
to deprive ker sister of so good a match; but, 
really, I strongly suspect each feared the 
Blue Beard. 

Orl. Sensible girls. 

Lady Eleanora. To overcome this aversion 
the Count gave a grand festival, which was to 
last a week, and of course invited the girls. 
My Lady Chaperon kindly volunteered to 
take care of them, as she was one of the 
guests, and they are to be at home to-day. 

Em. (behind the scenes). Where is my dear 
mother ? 


Enter Lavies ANNE and Emmeutne; they embrace 
Lapy E.eanora, and see their brothers. 


Anne. Alphonso! Orlando! this is an un- 
expected pleasure. (Embraces them.) 

Em. My dear brothers! What lucky for- 
tune sent you here? (/’mbraces them.) 

Alph. A brief furlough, dear sisters. 
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Lady Eleanora. But, my dear girls, tell us 
of your week of pleasure. Did you enjoy your 
visit ? ' 

Anne. It was very gay. 

Em. It was delightful! The days were 
passed in hunting, boating, fishing, or riding. 
Such horses, such vast forests and plains as 
are attached to the estate, my dear mother! 
The most lavish expenditure marked every 
hour. Our picnic feasts were worthy of a 
monarch’s gala days; our horses were capa- 
risoned with cloth of gold, decorated with 
jewels. Servants Yn gorgeous liveries antici- 
pated every wish. At night we danced ina 
superb ball-room, todelicious music. Flowers, 
fountains, feasting filled every anteroom, and 
pleasured reigned over all. We scarcely stole 
an hour for sleep, every moment was so 
crowded with festivity. 

Orl. And your host, dear Emmeline? 
Nothing could 

I have never 


_ Em. Oh, he is charming! 
exceed his grace and courtesy. 
met a more perfect gentleman. 

Alph. But his beard, sister? 

Anne. And those hard, cruel eyes? 

Orl. So old, too? 

Em. I find no fault with any of these things. 
At first own I felt a prejudice against a beard 
of such a strange hue, but since I have list- 
ened to the Count’s pleasant voice, seen his 
graceful courtesies, and enjoyed his princely 
hospitality, I have overcome every fear, and, 
with your permission, dear mamma, have 
promised to be his bride within a week. 

Lady Eleanora, I am rejoiced to hear it, my 
dear. 

Anne.. O, dear sister, pause before you take 
such a step. Remember the strange stories 
of his former wives, who, in the height of 
their bridal joy and prosperity, vanished as 
suddenly as if the earth had opened to swal- 
low them up. 

Orl. Do not be dazzled by wealth alone, 
Emmeline. 

Alph? Reflect, sister, your whole life may 
be made miserable. 

Lady Eleanora (sternly). Silence, all of you! 
I approve of dear Emmeline’s good taste and 
judgment, and positively forbid you to inter- 
(To Emmeline.) Come with me, dear, 
and I will show you the diamonds I have 
always intended for your wedding parure. 

[Zxeunt Lapirs ErzEanora and EMMELINE. 

Anne. He has invited me to spend some time 

with Emmeline after her marriage. 


fere. 





Orl. You will, you must accept, dear Anne. 
Emmeline is so thoughtiess, and I—it may be 
foolish—but I dread this marriage. You may 
be able to guard her from danger, or send for 
us, if any threatens. 

Alph. Yes, dear Anne, we will come at your 
summons, if it costs us our commissions. 

Lady Eleanora (calling behind the scenes). 
Anne! Anne! I want to consult with you 
about Emmeline’s trousseau ! 

Anne. Iam coming, mamma. [£zit ANNE. 

Orl. Our game is yet unfinished, brother. 
(ORLANDO and ALPHONSO resume their game of 


chess.) [ Curtain falis. 


Scene II. An apartment in Buve Bearp’s house. 
Curtain rises, discovering EmMMELINE looking 
over a casket of jewels. 


Em. Another of the dear Count’s princely 
gifts. This bracelet is charming. I must 
wear this necklace this evening to show my 
guests my husband’s generosity. I wonder 
when'we shall be alone. Since my marriage 
the house has been crowded with friends, and 
the hours fly by on gossamer wings, in gayety 


and pleasure. Ah, my dear husband! 


Enter Buve Bearp. 


Blue Beard (embracing Emmetine). Alone, 
my darling? 

Em. The Indian conjuror is in the garden, 
amusing our guests, and I stole up here to 
rest a moment, and find that you had pre- 
ceded me. (Pointing to casket.) 

Blue Beard. A trifle. Not a diamond there 
can match the brilliancy of your bright eyes. 

Em. Flatterer ! 

Blue Beard. But I am rejciced to find you 
alone, for I came tosay adieu. An unexpected 
letter summons me to town, and I may be a 
week absent. You must not mope whilst I 
am gone, but keep all your friends here, treat 
them to every dainty, and make the time fly 
till I return. (Giving some keys.) Here are the 
keys of the two large wardrobes, where you 
will find my linen and cloth. This opens the 
great box of plate, and there, too, you will 
find my money, in a strong box which this 
key opens. This one will unlock the casket 
where all my jewels are kept. Here is the 
master key which opens all the rooms but 
one, the cellar and store-house. But now, 
listen to me, this little key, with the golden 


| star upon it, opens the closet at the end of 
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the long gallery upon the ground floor. I 
give you leave to open and do what you like 
with all the rest, except this closet. This, 
my dear, you must not enter, nor even put 
the key in the lock, for allthe world. If you 
do not obey me in this one thing you must 
expect the most dreadful punishment. 
Em. I will obey! 
Blue Beard (kissing her). Farewell, then, for 
one week. Iwill go take leave of our friends. 
[Exit Brvz Bearp. 
Em. I wonder whaf can be in the closet 
that the Count is so anxious to keep secret. 
Husbands have noright to keep a secret from 
I wonder if he is gone. (Looks 
from window.) No! there he is on the lawn 
shaking hands with our friends! Ah, now 
he sees me, he waves his hand (Kisses her 
hand), mounts his horse—he is gone! 


their wives. 


Enter ANNE. 


Anne. My dear sister, why are you here 
alone? All our guests ask for you. 

Em. You know the Count has just left me 
to be gone ‘a week. 

Anne. He has this instant bidden us adieu. 
When does he return ? 

Em. In a week. But, dear sister, he has 
made such an odd request. 

Anne. What is it? 

Em. After giving me all his keys, with 
unlimited command over everything in the 
yhouse, he gave me one little key, detached 
from the rest, opening a certain closet which 
he has positively forbidden me to enter. 

Anne. Well, dear, you have nothing to do 
but put the key away and give it to him 
when he returns. 

Em. I cannot! I must see what is in that 
closet or die of curiosity. 

Anne. You will not disobey your husband, 
surely. 

, £m. I must! He had no right to make 
such a request. Everybody is busy with the 
conjuror; I will go now. 

Anne. Emmeline, donot go. Iimplore you 
do not. Some strange foreboding of evil fills 
my heart. Do not go. 

Em. (pettishly). I tell you Iwill. AmI not 
my own mistress? ’Tis but a step. I will 
return immediately. [Erit EmmMeuine. 

Anne. I wish she would not go! - (Sees the 
casket.) What is here? (Reads the inscrip- 
tion.) ‘*Emmeline, from her adoring hus- 
band.’’ What lovely jewels! Why is it that 





with every happiness surrounding her, I dread 
so much my sister’s future. Even when the 
Count is most kind, I see only the hard, cold 
glitter in his eyes, and I shall never overcome 
my dislike to his beard. 
Em. ( faintly, behind the scenes). Anne! Anne! 
Anne. Did some one call, or am I dreaming? 


Enter EMMELINE staggering, and ghastly pale. 


Em. Anne! O horror! horror! (Shudders.) 

Anne (placing her in a chair). Sister! Em- 
meline! What has terrified you ? 

Em. Murder! (Covers her face.) I see them 
yet! (Suddenly looking up.) Take me away 
from here! Iam dying with fear and horror! 
Take me home! 

Anne (soothingly). 
happened ? 

Em. (shundering). The closet! the closet! 
I opened it—the floor was covered with blood, 
blood, clotted, crimson blood; and in this 
horrible pool lay dead women, young, beau- 
tiful, richly dressed, their throats cut from 
ear to ear. Anne, I am going mad! The 
wives! the former wives—we heard of them! 
In my fright I dropped the key, and see it is 
bloody. He will know I have been there, and 
kill me too! 

Anne. We must fly! My brothers will be 
here to-day on their way to their regiment. I 
expect them every moment. We must fly 
with them! 

Em. (rubbing the key). It will not come off. 
(A loud knocking behind the scenes.) 

Anne (joyfully). Our brothers! We are 
saved. (Goes to window.) No, hérrible! It is 
the Count! 

Em. The Count! Iam lost! Run, Anne, 
and send a trusty messenger to hasten our 
brothers’ coming. Fly, for my life’s sake, 
fly ! [Exit ANNE. 

Em. (rubbing the key). It will not come off! 
Hark! my husband comes. (ides the key in 
her bosom.) 


Dear sister, what has 


Enter Buve BEarp. 


Blue Beard. My dear little wife! most un- 
expectedly I return to you. I met a messen- 
ger from town, a little space from here, who 
told me my affair was satisfactorily arranged 
without my presence. 

Em. I am very glad. 
offer you after your ride? 

Blue Beard. Nothing, my dear. 


What dainty can I 


Why, how 








pale you are, and how youtremble! You are 
ill? 

Em. No, only tired. We have had so much 
excitement and gayety. My head aches a 
little. 

Blue Beard. You should lie down and rest. 

Em. (going). I will take a short nap before 
(Aside.) It will give my brothers 


' 


dinner. 
time. 

Blue Beard. One moment, dear! 
you may as well return them. 

Em. (handing the bunch). Here they are, just 
where you left them. 

Blue Beard. And the little one with the 
golden star! ’ 

Em. Is it not there? 

Blue Beard. You know it is not. (Sternly.) 
Give it to me. 

Em. It must be upon the table. (Searching 
Sor it.) 

Blue Beard. You know well enough where 
Give it to me instantly. 
Your directions were 


My keys; 


it is. 

Em. O, [remember ! 
so particular, that, fearing to lose it, I put it 
here. (Gives him the key.) 

Blue Beard. How came this blood upon the 
key? 

Em. Blood! I—I—do not know. 

Blue Beard (angrily). You do not know! J 
know well enough. You have been in the 
closet on the ground floor. Very well, madam, 
since you are so fond of that closet, you shall 
take your place among the ladies you saw 
there. (Draws his sword.) 

Em. (kneeling). Mercy! forgive me! pity! 

Blue Beard. No pity. You shall die this 
very moment! (Raises his sword.) 

Em. Alas! If I must die, give me at least 
a little time to say my prayers. 


Blue Beard. I will give you half a quarter - 


of an hour, not another moment. I am going 
When I call, do you 

[£zit Buve Bearp. 
(Calling softly.) 


into the next room. 
come to me. 

Em. Oh, what can I do? 
Anne! Anne! 


Enter ANNE. 


Anne. I have heard all! A trusty messenger 
has been despatched to meet-our brothers. 

Em. Prithee, see if they are not in sight. 
(ANNE goes to window.) If yousee them, make 
a sign for them to gallop on as fast as ever 
they can. 

Blue Beard (calling, behind the scenes). Your 
time is up! 
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Em. Anne! Sister Anne, do you see any 
one coming ? 

Anne. I see nothing but the sun, which 
makes a dust, and the grass which looks green. 

Blue Beard (calling, behind the scenes). Em- 
meline | Come here, or I will fetch you. 

Em. (calling). One moment longer, I beseech 
you! (Softly.) Sister Anne, do you see any 
one coming? 

Anne. I see nothing but the sun, which 
makes a dust, and the grass which looks green. 

Blue Beard (calling, behind the scenes). Come 
here, I say, this very moment, or I shall fetch 
you! 

Em. lam coming! Indeed I will come in 
one moment. (Softly.) Anne! Sister Anne, 
do you see any one coming? 

Anne (hesitatingly). I see a cloud of dust a 
little to the left. 

Em. Do you think it is our brothers ? 

Anne. Alas, no, dear sister, it is only 4 
flock of sheep. 

Blue Beard (calling, behind the scenes). Will 
you come here, madam! 

Em. (calling). Only a single moment more! 
(Softly.) O sister Anne! sister Anne! do you 
see no one coming? 

I see! two men on horseback are 
coming. But they are still a great way off. 

Em. (joyfully). My brothers! beckon them 
to make haste ! 

Anne (waving her handkerchief). They see 
they come! 


Anne. 


me! they spur their horses! 
Ntarer! nearer! One moment, sister. 


Enter Buve BEARD, in a terrific rage, a drawn 
sword in his hand. 

Blue Beard. You dare to trifle with me! Die! 

Em. (screaming). One moment! one mo- 
ment! just one little prayer. 

Blue Beard. Not another second. All is of 
no use, for youshalldie. (Seizes her hair, and 
raises his sword.) I will give you no more 
time. You have had too much! (A loud’ 
knocking behind the scenes.) 

Em. Hark! 

Blue Beard (pausing to listen).. What is that? 


Enter ORLANDO and ALPHONSO. 


Alph. Villain! See! Our sister! 

Blue Beard (going). Where can I fly ? 

Orl. Wretch! Fiend! 

(The brothers draw their swords and strike 
Buive Bearp down.) 


Anne. Saved! saved! [ Curtain fats. 




















MY DREAM AND AWAKENING. 


BY MARIA STAHL. 


We had been betrothed, Roland Haynes 
and I, for six long years, and were settling 
down, after an odd sort of fashion, into a 
sort of mutual proprietorship, with matrimony 
off somewhere in the vague distance. There 
was no startling romance about our courtship ; 
we were old friends from early childhood, and 
when, one pleasant spring evening, as we 
were walking, he asked me to be his wife, I 
accepted the offer in the same matter-of- 
course way as he had put the question. No- 
body was astonished; everybody said they 
had expected it ; mother suggested a vast deal 
of embroicery to fill up the long period that 
must elapse before we were married, and father, 
shrugging his shoulders, hinted that a young 
lawyer, depending solely upon his profession, 
must wait long before he could take a wife to 
his home. We lived, my parents and myself, 
with five younger olive branches, in a quiet 
little country town called Lester, my father 
being the physician of the place, my mother 
the lady president of every charitable society 
for miles around. I, the eldest child, had been 
brought up in the simplest country fashion, 
learning my tasks at my father’s knee, sewing 
my seam by my mother’s side, and finding no 
accomplishment within my reach but fancy 
needlework and music. From babyhood the 
latter had been my ruling passion; as a little 
child, I had imitated the birds as they flew 
past the window, had learned every old- 
fashioned hymn in the church choir, and 
when the organist of our little church offered 
to teach me his art, and prevailed upon my 
father to send to the city for a second-hand 
piano, I was nearly frantic with joy. Even 
the laborious routine of exercise and scale 
could not daunt me, and when the treasures 
of old music my master owned were once 
mine, no language can describe the ecstasy of 
being able to translate the notes to sounds. 
The old church gallery, and the corner dedi- 
cated to our piano, became my favorite resorts. 

It had been a grief to me that Roland cared 
nothing for music, would sleep through Bee- 
thoven’s most sublime sonatas, and yawn 
audibly over Mozart; but he was very kind 
to me always, and never pretended to inter- 
fere in my pleasure, I think, when the sixth 
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year of my betrothal closed, and Roland whis- 
pered to me that in another twelvemonth he 
hoped to end our long time of probation, that 
I had never truly loved my promised husband. 

He was a noble, energetic man, full of high 
resolve, grand purposes, and conscientious 
principle ; a man who, in this age of frivolity 
and pleasure-seeking, was almost pre-eminent 
in his steady Christian life and work. He 
was ten years older than I, yet but twenty- 
six when he asked me to become his wife. 
He had courted me in a frank, grave way, 
from the time when his boyish steps were 
checked to meet my toddling ones, and I had 
never fancied any other future than settling 
down at some future time in a quiet, simple 
home, content to fill the position of his help- 
meet. Of the wealth of brain and soul hid- 
den away under his grave manner and quiet 
ways I, blind child, never dreamed. 

It was, as I have said, early in the seventh 
year of our betrothal, when my mother’s sister 
wrote to invite me to pass a winter in her city 
home. i had never seen her, for her marriage 
had carried her a hundred miles from our 
quiet village, and, with the exception of an 
occasional letter, there had been but little 
intercourse between her and my mother. So 
when the invitation came we were all sur- 
prised, but, after due deliberation, concluded 
to accept it. Roland found that he could spare 
a few days to escort me to my destination, 
and with my modest wardrobe neatly packed, 
and my brain full of vague anticipations of 
pleasure, I left my home for the first time in 
my life. 

It was with a timid, shrinking heart that I 
found myself alone in a superbly furnished 
drawing-room, waiting for my aunt to come 
and bid me welcome. The long mirrors, re- 
flecting my sober brown dress and plain shawl, 
the velvet covered furniture, costly books, 
brilliant ornaments, rich carpet, each and all 
contributed to fill me with delighted amaze- 
ment, and when a tall, lovely woman, richly 
dressed, clasped me in her arms, and gave me 
hearty, loving words and warm, welcoming 
kisses, my content was unbounded. 

I soon found that I was in a different atmo- 
sphere from any that my country lungs had 
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ever before inhaled, and in a week was tho- 
roughly amazed that I had ever before ma- 
naged to exist. My cousins, two bright, 
pretty girls of nineteen and twenty-one, were 
in ecstasies over my beauty, in deep despair 
over my trunk before the. first day was over. 

‘*Mamma, see,’’ cried Harriet, ‘‘ what lovely 
brown hair, glossy, waving, and falling almost 
tothe ground. And suchacomplexion! Qh, 
you will turn heads here, and break hearts 
without an effort.’ 

**But,’’ echoed my aunt, dolorously,, ‘‘my 
dear child, you must have some clothes. 
Green chintz—ugh! and brown merinos made 
in the style of my mother’s wedding-dress. 
Long-sleeved muslins! Well, here, put them 
all away. I am your mamma, my dear, for 
the next six months, and you are to wear 
whatever I direct.’’ 

I had already drawn a mental contrast be- 
tween Harriet’s stylish costume and my own 
unpretending one, no way flattering to the 
latter, so I submitted thankfully to my aunt’s 
decree. Ina fortnight there was a large party 
of friends invited to meet me, and I had been 
trained and costumed into a sense of hope- 
fulness that I was not too gawky for presenta- 
tion. My aunt had arrayed me in a shining 
silk of the purest white, cut to show my 
rounded arms and shoulders. In my dark 
hair she had made the hair-dresser twine 
starry jessamines, and upon throat, arms, and 
bosom she had clasped golden ornaments set 
with pearls. For the first time in my life I 
gloried in my own beauty, knew that the 
broad white forehead was fair, the features 
delicate, the eyes large and lustrous, the tall, 
well-developed figure graceful and dignified ; 
and I opened my heart to the demon of vanity, 
who crept in and nestled there. The evening 
wasatriumph. My beauty was acknowledged 
by admiring eyes and eagerly sought intro- 
ductions ; my quiet reserve passed for dignity, 
and I carefully guarded against betraying 
any ignorance of what passed around me. 
Dance I dared not, but there was a call for 
music. Several who preceded me dazzled me 
by the brilliancy of their fingering, the dash 
of their performances; but I was not intimi- 
dated. All my pride was roused to make my 
aunt feel that her kindness was not thrown 
away upon a merely pretty fool, and as I drew 
off my gloves to answer a demand for a dis- 
play of my powers, I nerved my heart with a 
resolution to surpass all there. Only a few 





chords fell from my fingers when my better 
nature, my inner self, resumed its sway. I 
forgot the gay listeners, lost memory of-all 
surroundings, and poured forth my heart’s 
nobler impulses insongand impromptu. Had 
I known the cue, I could not have filled my 
desire more fully. The free, rich voice, the 
trained fingers thrown forth laden with the 
wealth of study and inspiration, fairly elec- 
trified the audience, and I rose from the piano 
to meet the warmest plaudits. I am writing 
a full confession of folly, so no mock modesty 
shall check my pen. From that night I was 
an acknowledged belle in my aunt’s social 
circle. 

One of my train of admirers soon became 
more than merely attentive to me, and I was 
often laughingly congratulated upon my con- 
quest. He was the only son of one of the 
merchant princes of the city, aman skilled 
in all witching accomplishments, full of talent 
and grace, easy and courtly, handsome, and, 
above all, a worshipper of music. He opened 
for me the world of opera, concert, and ora- 
torio, and passed whole mornings beside me 
at the piano, alternating the réle of brilliant 
performer for the more flattering one of ab- 
sorbed listener. We studied duets, we prac- 
tised singing till my aunt laughingly com- 
pared me toa siren, and bade him beware my 
art. Daily, in this fascinating homage, so 
freely offered me, I was learning to despise 
my old life, to murmur over my future, to 
shrink with a sick fear from the memory of 
my promise to Roland. Beside the conquer- 
ing hero who now held my heart strings, my 
betrothed seemed to me dull, stupid, and 
hateful. How could he, I asked my vain 
heart, expect to bury my beauty and genius 
in the stupid country home he offered me? 
How could I, having sipped the intoxicating 
beverage of adulation and dissipation, settle 
down again to the tame routine of country 
life ? 

I had never spoken to any of my city friends 
of my engagement, and if my aunt was aware 
of it, she politely ignored the information. 
The winter was half through when a letter 
from Roland roused me somewhat from my 
mad dreams. He wrote to freeme! Not in 
bitterness or reprcach was his letter worded, 
but from a wrung, torn heart he poured forth 
a manly protest against my course, told mé 
that Horace Seymour was free to seek to 
crown my happiness by offering me his love f 
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One fierce pang of wounded pride greeted the 
letter; then, in a cool, courteous note, I ac- 
cepted my freedom. My next letter from 
home informed me that Roland had left Les- 
ter, and gone—no one knew whither. 

Before the spring opened, I was Horace 
Seymour’s wife, rich, courted, an idol in so- 
ciety, leading fashions, dictating amusements, 
plunged inextricably into the vortex of fash- 
ionable folly. Mrs. Seymour’s jewels, her 
equipages, her house, parties, dress, beauty, 
concerts, were all quoted pre-eminent in taste 
and selection, and strangers were admitted as 
visitors upon only the most unexceptionable 
proof of position and wealth. My aunt and 
cousins helped to spoil me, and I was heartily 
and only a fashionable woman. 

The first glimmer of reason that began to 
break through this dazzling blaze of pleasure 
came to my heart through its worshipped idol. 
My husband, my glorious, bright husband, 
whose talent was my pride, whose love my 
heaven, was slowly but surely treading the 
luring path that leads to a drunkard’s misery. 
With no pursuit to employ his time, no aim 
in life to steady his course, living only for 
the present, indolent, courted, and careless, 
he was too often led into drinking deeply, 
reeling to his home at early morning to wake 
me by maudlin talk and loathsome caresses. 
What was I to check him? Where the wine- 
cup was wreathed with its most tempting 
flowers, was not my song the gayest? Where 
the friends who lured to vice were most fre- 
quently collected, was not my form encircled 
by their arms in dance?’ When my own 
table groaned under its burden of choice deli- 
cacies, did not my hand offer the glittering, 
poison-filled chalice? How could I check 
him? Two years, two long years of hollow 
gayety encircling sick dread, and then I was a 
widow! Horace was killed suddenly by a 
railway accident, but not before I had tasted 
the full bitterness a drunkard’s wife may feel. 

I mourned him with passionate grief. All 
his faults were forgotten as I rained kisses 
upon the beautiful face marbled by death. 
He had been my worshipped hero, and my 
despair for his loss was as wild and ungoverned 
as every other impulse of my life. My mother 
came to me from far-off Lester, and in my 
first wild sorrow led me home. My dream 
was over! 

But oh the agony of the awakening! The 
despair over wasted talent, lost hours never 





to be recalled, broken vows never to be re- 
newed! I had wealth unlimited, and by a 
profuse, indiscriminate charity I tried to buy 
my ransom to peace; but conscience would 
not be stilled; the heart yearned for some 
further anchor to rest upon. 

Gently my father won me back from both 
my mad happiness and despair. While his 
remedies stilled my feverish pulse and soothed 
my heated brain, his words of loving comfort 
and tender counsel woke my heart to the true 
contrition and repentance that precede peace. 
In long hours ef converse, I saw all my folly, 
and then, too, learned the sin of my broken 
troth-plight. He could tell me of the agony 
my faithlessness had caused a noble, loving 
heart; the torture of suspense, the pain of 
seeing my failing love in my letters, the final 
grief of severing the tie which had torn my 
image from Roland’s heart. In those days of 
suffering and prayer I learned the value of 
the nature I had slighted, longed with a sick, 
yearning bitterness for my wasted youth, my 
opportunity once thrown so carelessly aside, 
to become the loved and loving wife of a no- 
ble, true man. f 

Summers and winters glided away, finding 
me still in my childhood’s home, striving to 
find God’s work, and bring to it willing hands 
and heart. My wealth was but a charge, of 
which I strove to lay up a good account; my 
time was a talent spent for useful labor, and 
humbly and penitently I offered expiation for 
my sin. Five years had passed since Ro- 
land’s last letter had broken the fetters of 
youth from my life and riveted the chains of 
folly, when one evening I sat in the firelight 
dreaming over my past. There was a shadow 
fell upon me, and then—‘‘ Your father said I 
might seek you!’’ fell upon my ears. 

Roland! my Roland come back to me! I 
was faint with pleasure, that was half pain! 
Could he ever love me again? He must de- 
spise me! And, as this thought followed the 
others, I bent my head on my hands, and 
sobbed bitter tears of penitence. But no 
word of reproach greeted me. Loving, tender 
accents soothed my grief, words of such affec- 
tion as I had deemed lost to me forever, fell 
softly upon my heart, and in the dancing 
firelight I renewed the promise of my girlhood. 

We were maried very soon, and I was 
again taken to my city home. What cared [ 
to find that my Roland had won fame and 
wealth in his years of freedom? He loved 
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me, gave me his honor for my shield, his 
noble truth for my refuge, his steady judg- 
ment for my guide ; and when again my house 
became the resort of a gay crowd, he min- 
gled wisdom with pleasure, tempered gayety 
with instruction, and, tearing away the gloss 
and glitter from social life, taught me its 
value and usefulness when made a means, 
not an end of life. 





**REJOICE EVERMORE.”’ 


On, wonderful and marvellous is the way 
by which God, day by day, surrounds us, His 
fallen creatures, with mercies and joys! Oh, 
grievously sad and strange that we should be 
so little glad and grateful! that, unacknow- 
ledged and unthanked-for, we should receive 
blessing upon blessing, accepting them as 
matters of course, perhaps never heeding them 
at all till we lament their loss. 

I should like to take the sunflower for my 
emblem, and to have strength and grace given 
me to turn my face towards the sunshine with 
which our Heavenly Father ever illumines the 
lot of each one of us. I would not ask free- 
dom from care and trial, but pray that—no 
matter how heavy and overwhelming my 
trouble be—I might always have faith to 
see that God’s tender mercies of joys and 
blessings far outweigh every earthly suffering 
He, in His almighty wisdom, deems good for 
me to bear. 

Alas! it is upon the dark and shady paths 
we are so apt to fix our attention. We will 
persistingly turn our eyes to the very deepest, 
dreariest part of the wood of affliction, and 
then complain we can see no clear sky, no ray 
of sunshine! Let us look beyond, to the smil- 
ing fields gleaming in golden floods of light, 
and canopied by heaven’s bright blue arch ; 
or climb some hill till we stand above the 
gloom (our having passed through it will 
make our after-course appear brighter), and 
the very leaves and branches which from be- 
low looked so sombre and dreary, from above 
will show brilliant in sunshine. 

Oh, believe me, my readers, there is a sunny 
as well as a shady side to every lot in life. 
Let it be our aim to trace it out, patiently and 
prayerfully ; and where we eannot see it when 
we first gaze, let us have faith that it is there 
—present though hidden. 

And so let us go on our way rejoicing and 
thankful, ever remembering that there is one 












mercy for which the hymn of praise may at 
all times ascend, one joy which always en- 
dures, one unspeakable gift, the greatness of 
which, in its height and depth, no one of us 
ean fathom—the promise of eternal life pur- 
chased for us by the death and passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 


BY WILLIAM 2, PABOR, 


“So shall our memories be as*pearls set in a casket.” 
(Pearl the First.) 
“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.” 


Ir, when the light of memory strays 
Amid its buried treasures, 
It could reveal the vanished days 
With all their joys and pleasures, 
From its Shechinah there would spring ‘ 
The story love alone can bring. 


Beyond the shadow of theavood 
Beside the tide, whose reaching 

To where we two one morning stood, 
Life’s trenchant truths was teaching, 

We listened to the song of birds 

And to affection’s tender words. 


The white sails sought the ocean’s breast, 
The sun'ight swept the river, 
Life’s hope was: put to final test— 
Love’s giving crowned the giver, 
And down time’s tide two hopes were blent, 
Like twin stars in one irmament, 


O heart! the treasury of years 
Within its bosom carries 

No song that lingers on my ears 
As in this memory tarries. 

And later worship still endears 

The buried idol of the years. 


The star whose beams now light my way, 
Like opals, hath in hiding 7 

The fadeless flashing of a ray 
Forevermore abiding, 

Whose presence adds a purer tone 

To thoughts I cherish not alone. 


And so the namelI seldom name. 
Of one who early perished 
Is set secure in memory’s frame, 
By two hearts fondly cherished, 
And daily brings to later love 
A tender blessing from above. 





—TueE true path that leads to the successful 
road of life is where integrity, perseverance, 
and industry has led to merit, and that merit 
has attained a high position. When such 
is the case, we cannot extol too highly, 
being deserving of great praise for the exertion 
of powers that has established a well-doing of 
lasting fame. 




















UNDER THE PEAR-TREE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘¢ THERE she goes, this very minute. Do get 
up and look at her, Greene.’’ 

‘*T hardly think it’s worth the trouble,’’ 
said the young man; but nevertheless he 
lifted himself indolently from the lounge on 
which he had stretched his full length, re- 
moved his cigar from his mouth, dropped his 
paper on the floor, and walked to the window. 

Beneath his gaze lay the sea of shrubbery 
which darkened the grounds; beyond, there 
stretched the country road, curling its dusty 
length along the grass, and the solitary figure 
there at once arrested and concentrated the 
young man’s attention. It was a small figure, 
moving at a somewhat rapid pace, and ina 
way which gave you some vague impression 


of strength and reliance, yet thoroughly wo- . 


manlike or girlish, for the owner of this figure 
was one of those to whom youth in some 
sense clung—to her face, to her movements, 
and, finer and deeper, to the soul within all 
these. Her dress was almost Quakerlike in 
its simplicity. She wore a small gray, loosely 
fitting sacque, and her dress had a gray tone, 
too, and the country hat, with its dark, sim- 
ple trimmings, gave a certain harmony to the 
whole. 

‘*What is her name, did you~ say, Jessa- 
mine ?”’ 

‘*A homely, old-fashioned one, but some- 
how I think it suits her—Rachel Todd.” 

Greene Scudder made a wry face. ‘‘It has 
a slight dairymaid-odor about it.’’ 

Jessie, or Jessamine Scudder, as her brother 
had called her almost from her babyhood, 
until the name had become naturalized in the 
household, possessed a slight vein of antago- 
nism, which had a pretty way of discovering 
itself in an argument with Greene. \‘‘I think 
‘dairymaid odor,’ as you call it is the sweet- 
est in the world—the scent of new-mown hay, 
and fresh clover, and warm milk. I like this 
name, Rachel Todd.”’ 

**I won’t dispute your taste now; only 
what kind of a person is this parson’s little 
daughter ?’’ 

‘Little! She’s taller than I.” 

‘*That may be; the term admits. of com- 
parison. Be a good girl, now, O Jessamine, 
and answer my question.”’ 
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‘*She is unlike anybody whom you have 
ever met, I am certain. There is something 
wonderfully quaint, and simple, and straight- 
forward about her; she is very intelligent, 
tov, but not a blue-stocking.”’ 

‘“‘Is she pretty ?’’—asking the question 

which a man is so apt to, and feeling a lan- 
guid curiosity in his sister’s description. 
* “You must go and see her, and judge for 
yourself, Greene. To me she is interesting. 
I shall return her call next week, and you 
can accompany me.’’ 

‘*T think I will go,’’ answered Greene Scud- 
der. ‘‘It would be stimulating to meet a 
young lady with a little individuality, or a 
spark of naturalness. Education, fashion, 

; society turn them out after one type, all in 
one mould.’’ 

‘Do you mean to include me in that sweep- 
ing denunciation of my sex ?’’ 

Greene Scudder looked down on the face 
which was lifted to his with a pretty defiance 
of glance and motion. A very fair face it 
was, fresh and sweet as a child’s; it had 
latent strength and force, too, but these the 
years had not developed. 
her fondly amoment. ‘‘ No, you little peach- 
bloom of a woman, I’ll exclude you from the 
strictures which I pass on most of your sex. 
There ’ll always be something bright and fresh 
about you which even society and ‘our set’ 
cannot spoil.’’ 

The praise was sweet to her, for it camg 
from the lips she loved best on earth. The 
sunny blue eyes darkened with a swift ten- 
derness, and she leaned forward and kissed 
her brother’s forehead. 

All this seems light talk, so light that I 
hesitate to commence my story with it. Yet 
you shall find that it strikes deeper roots at 
last. 

Greene and Jessie Scudder were the only 
son and daughter of a wealthy shipping mer- 
chant. It was a great misfortune in every 
sense that the boy and girl had lost their 
mother in their early youth. The father was 
indulgent to his children, but absorbed in 
business, and in making the money which 
placed them in ease and surrounded them 

with luxury. There was half a dozen years 
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Greene looked at 
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difference in their ages, the seniority being 
on Greene’s part. The old merchant'was very 
proud of his son and heir. Greene had given 
evidence of more than ordinary ability from 
his childhood, and no pains had been spared 
in his cultivation in every form of knowledge 
which he fancied. He had studied both at 
home and abroad, and always had done him- 
self credit. ‘If I tell you that he was super- 
cilious and a little cynical, indolent, and in 
some sense selfish, you must not conclude 
that there was not in him much that was 
strong, and hearty, and manly. His better 
instincts were constantly asserting themselves. 
Iivery day they rebelled against his present 
life of luxury, of ease, of self-seeking ; every 
day this man’s conscience scourged him for 
his wasted opportunities, for his life, which, 
after all, was ‘‘of the earth earthy,’’ one of 
indolence and pleasure, with no high aims or 
faithful endeavor to exalt it. But then indo- 
lence and habit held him with their strong 
but soft withes. He was a favorite, too, with 
men and women, having social and conversa- 
tional gif.s of no ordinary kind. He was 
perfectly aware of his power over others, and 
was vain of it, too, and then again despised 
himself for the vanity. Greene Scudder had, 
with all these advantages, a face that attracted 
one; not handsome, certainly, but with force 
or fire in it as the occasion might need, and a 
slender, firmly knit figure—in outward gifts 
‘and graces, as you see, quite the material for 
a hero. 

The young man had persuaded his father 
into purchasing a country-seat in Dayton, the 
old town where his mother was born. It was 
a quiet inland place, not widely sought, and 
yet having a reputation for its picturesque 
scenery. And so Mr. Scudder had made a 
pretty Gothic villa on the old site where the 
cottage in which his wife had been born had 
gone to decay ; and each window commanded 
some new beauty of landscape. Nature had 
done much for the grounds, and cultivation 
and art made them charming. As for Jessa- 
mine, she was half wild with the idea of pass- 
ing her summers in the country. And for the 
father, he went back and forth on flying 
visits. But his children had come in May to 
their new home, and settled there for the 
summer. 

In this life things often turn out as unlike 
our plans as possible, even when they serve, 
the same ends. Jessamine had it all nicely 
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arranged, the evening on which she was to 
call at the parsonage with her brother, and 
had obtained his consent to the little visit of 
ceremony with less difficulty than she ex- 
pected, for Greene, like most men, abominated 
fashionable -calls. But his introduction to 
Rachel Todd was destined to be of a most 
informal character. 

One afternoon, whose delicious persuasions 
of sky, and earth, and air the habitual indo- 
lence of Greene Scudder could not resist, he 
mounted his horse and rode down to the 
river and past the mill into the stili country 
beyond. It was late in the spring, now; the 
May was leaning over to clasp hands with the 
summer ; the luscious air was penetrated with 
all the young vital fragrances of the woods; 
the pastures around him sloped up to the 
hills, knotted all over with strawberry vines, 
The young man had slipped 'a book and some 
fishing-tackle in his pocket. Between its 
banks the river flashed a broad smile on its 
way tothe sea. Greene Scudder dismounted, 
tied his horse to a tree, took out his book and 
his tackle. 
croft’s History of the United States.”’ 

‘*The book has a good flavor,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ but I shall not be likely to relish it 
any the less after a little exercise in this to 
me almost lost art. I used to be skilful at it 
in my school days’’—unwinding his lines as 
he went to the river. 

For half an hour anybody who watched 
might have seen him under the oaks and 


The former proved to be ‘* Ban- 


swamp willows, lazily dragging his line along 
the water, and shouting exultantly every 
time he drew up perch or pickerel. lt was 
more fascinating than he had fancied, and his 
book lay unopened on an old stump where he 
had laid it. 

Suddenly, into the stillness of the May 
afternoon leaped a cry—a cry sudden, smiting 
along the echoes with some terrible amaze- 
ment and anguish in it; a cry that came just 
beyond the bend of the river on his right, 
less than a quarter of a mile off. It was a 
woman’s cry, too, in some terrible strait for 
help and succor. 

The lines were dashed down, and in the 
next breath Greene Scudder sprang to the 
rescue. He was fleet of foot, and speed was 
sorely needed at that moment. He panted 
around the bend of the river, and there, on 
its very bank, he saw her standing, and he 
knew her at the first glance, in her gray dress 
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and the brown hat fallen over her shoulders— 
Rachel Todd. She stood like a statue, and 
her face, possessed of that still white terror, 
was like one. Two little sunburnt children, 
a boy and girl, were clinging and sobbing to 
her dress. She stood on the very edge of the 
bank, her strained eyes leaning over into the 


*water, her hands stretched out; she looked 


as though she might plunge into the water at 
any moment in her dread and terror. 

This was no time for any conventionalisms. 
**What has happened?’’? shouted Greene 
Scudder, half forestalling the truth, and pull- 
ing his coat off. 

She turned quickly. Into the white terror 
of her face he saw the light of a swift hope 
dash. ‘Timon has fallen into the river—see 
there!’’ And she pointed to a small head 
coming up, out far in the river, and sweeping 
down the current. 

In a moment Greene Scudder was in the 
water. He was a fine swimmer, and the swift 
strokes bore him rapidly out; but the current 
was strong, too; there was a mighty struggle 
for the life and death of the drowning child, 
and, white and silent, as though turned to 
stone, Rachel Todd stood on the river bank 
and watched, and the sobbing children clung 
to her dress. But life ~ained the victory this 
time. The matted hair was clutched at last, 
and so Greene Scudder bore his unconscious 
burden to the shore, and, almost exhausted 
himself with the short, sharp struggle, laid 
him at the feet of Rachel Todd. 

She had come down this afternoon to the 
river to gather some wild strawberries; her 
father was fond of these, and Rachel adored 
her father, and was always devising some 
pretty pleasure or surprise for him. 

Beyond the mill, in a small red house, lived 
an old woman, who had been for years a kind 
of ‘‘upper servant’’ and nurse in the minis- 
ter’s family. She had, in her old age, the 
care of several grandchildren, for her son and 
his wife were dead. Rachel Todd never al- 
lowed a week to slip by without visiting the 
little red house beyond the mill. The old 
woman and the little tow-headed children 
there adored her. This afternoon her gene- 
rosity had a double impulsion to go down to 
the meadows after strawberries. They would 
please her father, and she could stop and 
take the children at the red house along 
with her. Such a merry rollicking time as 
they would all have in the old hill pastures! 





Rachel had a keen relish for out-of-door fro- 
lics of this kind, the childhood her years had 
in some sense foregone clinging to her still. 
They did have a frolic in the meadows. The 
parson’s daughter, who had, on occasion, 
something of her father’s reticent dignity, 
overbrimmed with frolic, and ran out and in 
among the young grass and the vines, just 
like one of the children. At last, however, 
they became absorbed in gathering the berries, 
which were unusually abundant and fine that 
year. ‘ 

Timon, as they nicknamed the youngest of 
the three children, because it was a slight 
refinement on Tim, was a mischievous, ven- 
turesome little rogue of six years. 

The berries allured Rachel some distance 
from the children, for she had quite set her 
heart on filling her basket, and fancied Timon 
was with his elder brother and sister. But 
they, too, had become absorbed in their work, 
and wandered off in a different direction. 

Timon, left to himself, naturally gravitated 
toward some peril. The river attracted him, 
and he trotted down to the banks and im- 
provised Indian canoes out of oak leaves and 
sticks, which he set floating on the water, 
regardless of his dangerous ‘proximity with it. 
Providentially Rachel was gradually drawn in, 
the direction of the river. Bending down 
close to the vines, a loud childish shout sud- 
denly smote her ears. She looked up and 
saw Timon leaning over the very edge of the 
bank watching the canoes he had fashioned 
and set afloat on the stream. 

Rachel sprang forward, not daring to utter 
a cry, for fear the sound should startle the 
boy, and a movement in the wrong direction 
would inevitably plunge him in the river. 
Before she could reach him, however, he 
dipped his little fat ball of a body forward, 
intending to give a fresh impulsion to one of 
the boats, when he rolled over, head first, 
into the water. 

The children up in the pastures heard the 
sudden plash of water and the shriek of Rachel 
Todd, which had reached the ears of Greene 
Scudder. They gained the river only a mo- 
ment before he did, although he had three 
times the distance to run. 

‘(Is he alive?’’ asked the white lips of 
Rachel Todd, as she received the dripping 
burden from the hands of Greene Scudder. 

‘‘T think so, but unconscious.’’ 

Then, in a2 moment, he scrambled up the 
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bank, took the child fram her, although she 
made a slight effort to retain it, but he saw 
that she was hardly equal to carrying herself 
just then. ‘No, let me have him. My horse 
is close at hand, and if the child’s home is 
near, | had best carry him there. He needs 
help at once,’’ looking at the white, dripping 
fave which only a moment before he had 
gathered out of the very arms of death. 

Rachel pointed to the small red house in 
the lane behind the mill. ‘‘That is his 
home,’’ she said, and it was all. Words cost 
her something just then. 

**T am afraid you will faint,’’ looking at her 
blanched face, and half fearing to leave her. 

A brave spirit mounted into her eyes. ‘‘ No, 
don’t stop for me.’’ And Greene Scudder 
went. 

In three minutes he was at the door of the 
little red cottage. 

The poor old grandmother was quite be- 
wildered and helpless with terror when she 
saw her dripping, and apparently dead grand- 
child brought into the house, and sat down 
wringing her hands and staring impotently at 
the two. But Rachel Todd folldwed in less 
than three minutes. Her senses had not de- 
serted her. 

She hastened for whatever restoratives thé 
house afforded, and applied them with the 
aid and under the directions of Greene Scud- 
der, who had sometimes officiated, when a boy, 
at school, in resuscitating his half drowned 
companions when, with more zeal than know- 
ledge, they had ventured beyond their depth 
in taking their first lessons in swimming. In 
a few moments the child opened his eyes. 

‘*He is safe in your hands now, until we 
get him in the doctor’s,’’ said Mr. Seudder. 
‘*T shall start for him at once; meanwhile, 
my dear young lady, do take care of yourself.’’ 

‘IT think I may repeat your advice, sir,’’ 
she said, glancing at the young man’s wet 
clothes ; and her lips sought for a smile, and 
then let it go, as though they were too weak 
to retain it, and yet the faint motion gave 
Greene Scudder a notion of what Rachel 
Todd’s smile might be. 

‘It is not necessary in my case, I assure 
you. My tastes and habits are so far aqueous, 
that water does not harm me,’’ and he went, 
and less than ten minutes later the doctor 
was in his place and Timon was resuscitated. 

An hour later, Greene Scudder returned to 
the red house from which his own right arm 








had so lately turned aside the hand of death. 
The old grandmother fairly overwhelmed him 
with gratitude, whose honest pathos was re- 
ally touching. Rachel Todd sat with ashadow 
of pallor on her fair, calm face at the head of 
the bed, smoothing Timon’s wet hair with a 
touch that the child thought wonderfully cool 
and soft. 

‘*My buggy is at the door, and my way 
home passes the parsonage. May I set you 
down there, Miss Todd ?’’ 

The young lady’s eyes filled with blank 
amazement! How did this stranger, whom 
she regarded as some guest at the hotel‘idling 
away a few days amidst the charming scenery, 
know both her name and her residence? Then 
the brown eyes flashed into swift recognition. 
‘“*Oh, you are Mr. Scudder. I see now the 
general likeness to your sister.’’ And her 
second smile did not go so easily as her first 
one, and it was like an illumination over all 
the sweet gravity of her face. 

‘*You are right. My sister had engaged to 
return your call with me this evening, and 
introduce me with all proper ceremonies. But 
fortune seems to have anticipated us in a 
most informal fashion.’’ 

It was never a very easy matter for Rachel 
to get away from the little red cottage, when 
once her feet were set inside of it, and it was 
doubly difficult now, as the inmates were 
drawn to her by the swift peril and the brave 
rescue in which she had borne no light part. 
Grandmother and children all clung to her, 
and there was no doubt that their entreaties 
would have overruled her own wishes, had 
not the gentleman seen plainly enough that 
she needed rest and change, and adroitly 
rescued her from their importunities. In a 
few moments he had safely ensconced her in 
the carriage. Like some old parchment, yel- 
low and dried, the highway spread itself before 
them, the cool, dark meadows on either side. 
Mr. Scudder remarked the scenery, thinking 
it best to draw the girl’s thoughts from the 
event which had so recently strained them. 
She tried to answer him; she was more sur- 
prised than he to find that she could not. 
Instead, the large thick tears came in a swift 
jet down her cheeks, She tyrned her face 
toward him in a way half pitiful, wholly 
childlike. 

‘*T am very much ashamed, Mr. Scudder,”’’ 
she said, her lips trembling with the effort to 
keep her words steady. 





























‘“*T saw that you were making too heavy 
a drag both upon your feelings and your 
strength,’’ he said, passing by her remark in 
away which set her at ease, as no answer to it 
could have done. 

For a little while she did not speak, and 
the tears, brought on by the stress of mind 
and feeling, dropped softly upon the hands 
which lay in her lap, But this did not last 
long. Rachel Todd was of too sound a nature 
both moral and mental, not to react from this 
excitement in a little while. 

She looked up at last, in Greene Scudder’s 
face, with a smile, the like of which it seemed 
to him he had never seen on any woman’s 
face, and said, ‘* What a good work you have 
done this afternoon—one that will make you 
happy when you think of it as long as you 
live !”’ 

He smiled back. ‘‘ Well, then, you deserve 
a large share of the happiness, as you hada 
large part in the work.”’ 

“Did I? Let me see. 

‘* Forgotten ! 
apprised me of the danger, and made me hurry 
to the rescue !”’ 

‘*Did I shriek ?”? asked Rachel Todd, with 
the childlike wonder in her soft, gray eyes. 
‘*I remember just what I felt’’—and she 
shivered—‘‘ when I looked up in the straw- 
berry field and saw Timon’s little round head 
going under. But I was not conscious that I 
made asound. The awful terror must have 
leaped out when I did not know it.’’ , 

** Probably ; but that only proves what I 
said—your title to a share in the happiness 
you so profusely award me.”’ 

**How providential it was! We can see 
God in all this !’’ half under her breath, and 
yet with a kind of reverent exultation. 

They had reached the parsonage now: a 
little white cottage behind a couple of tower- 
ing horsechestnuts, in immense contrast with 
the stately home of Greene Sendder. Per- 
haps it struck Rachel for the moment, not 
with any foolish shame or sense of inferiority. 
She was above that; but she said, as the 
gentleman helped her to alight, “It is so 
small, I doubted whether you would be able 
to find it.”” Then she added, a little more 
gravely, but with the winning courtesy which 
she had learned in no school, ‘‘ Papa and I 
will always be happy to see you and your 
sister; but I have three little brothers who 
want a world of looking after, and we keep 
6* 


I have forgotten.”’ 
It was your shriek which first 
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but one domestic, so I have little chance for 
visiting. 

He made some courteous, and half compli- 
mentary answer, such as never failed Greene 
Scudder, and so they parted. 


‘* Jessamine, I’ve seen Rachel Todd, and 
talked with her,’’ was the young gentleman’s 
first remark as he entered the sitting-room 
where his sister was practising at the piano. 

The young girl turned her fair face around 
in a swift surprise. ‘‘You have, Greene, 
where—how ?”’’ 

‘*It’s a long story, and I’mtired. I'll tell 
you at tea-time, and that is close at hand.”’ 

‘* But what did you think of her?’’ persisted 
the young girl. 

““T thought that it should be no fault of 
mine if I did not know her better.’’ At that 
moment the tea-bell rang. 

Greene Scudder fulfilled his prediction: he 
did know Rachel Todd better that summer. 
I cannot follow the progressive steps of the 
acquaintance. The young man took care to 
improve all his opportunities of meeting the 
clergyman’s daughter, and when these failed 
him he was not slow in inventing reasons for 
interviews, and no man could do this with 
more tact and grace than Greene Scudder. 
And the more he saw of Rachel Todd the more 
he admired her. Perhaps one reason of this 
was that she was so unlike any of the women 
whom he had seen; she had more strength of 
character, a great deal more moral indepen- 
dence, and yet she was not the less gentle 
than these, while she was the more womanly. 

Nature had made Rachel Todd a lady. Her 
social advantages had not been wide, for al- 
though her father doted on his only daughter, 
and was disposed to indulge her tastes to his 
utmost ability, a little country parish afforded 
small social opportunities. The clergyman 
was a scholar, and Rachel inherited her fath- 
er’s tastes. Her mother had been dead several 
years, and to supply her place in some sense 
to her father and her orphan brothers had 
been the noble aim of the young daughter’s 
life. This purpose had wonderfully developed 
and matured her character. 

Greene Scudder had a high and noble ideal 
of woman. To his honor be it said, that all 
which was best and noblest in him recognized 
the strength and loveliness of Rachel Todd’s 
character. Those soft, earnest eyes of hers 
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seemed, when they lighted on his face, to 
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clear away some mists which had gathered 
about his soul—mists of selfishness, and 
doubt, and vanity. Books to read, flowers 
and fruits to offer, rides, walks, sails, all these 
things brought them together, and so the 
fair, sweet face of the parson’s daughter, with 
its womanly gravity and flashes of childlike 
merriment, grew clearer every day in the 
foreground of his thoughts. 

‘There ’s no ‘milkmaid odor’ about her, 
as you feared,’’ said Jessamine, archly, for 
she had penetrated her brother’s liking for 
Rachel. 

‘*No, you little humbug. If I had seen her 
at the time, as you had, I should not have 
made that remark.’’ 

‘*T suppose not; and if Rachel had over- 
heard it, she would only have smiled in that 
sweet genial way of hers, with a little twinkle 
of fun in her eyes. I do love her!’’ said Jes- 
samine, after her vehement fashion. ; 

‘**T begin to believe I do!’’ thought Greene. 
But, assuredly, he did not repeat this to his 
sister, although the thought followed him all 
through the day with several others. Promi- 
nent among these was the question: ‘*‘ How 
did Rachel Todd feel toward him ?’’ 

This man, whose society so many women 
had courted, so many smiled on and flattered, 
could not answer this question. He knew 
that Rachel Todd enjoyed his society, had a 
friendly liking for him, certainly. But did 
her feeling go into any deeper gulfs than that? 
Greene Scudder resolved to know. That very 
afternoon he went over to the parsonage, not 
with the intention of uttering the thought 
which had tarried in the secret places of his 
heart all day, but of finding a path that should 
lead him, in fitting time and place, to the 
story which he had resolved that, sooner or 
later, Rachel Todd should hear from his 
lips. 

As he entered the parlor he caught a glimpse 
of Rachel with her sun-bonnet in her hand, 
while Tom, the youngest of her brothers, put 
his round, rubicund face inside the door a 
moment, surveyed his sister’s guest with a 
glance which was anything but gratified, and 
then darted away, while Greene caught the 
boy’s opinion, delivered ina tone about equally 
divided betwixt disappointment and vexation. 

**There! if he hasn’t come again, Rachel. 
I just wish he’d kept away until our fun was 
over; and now it’s all spoiled !”’ 

“‘Tom, Tonf, that is dreadfully inhospi- 








table!’’ said the soft, remonstrative voice of 
his sister. 

And here Greene swung open the door, and, 
bowing to the sister, said: ‘‘ No, Tom, I won’t 
spoil the fun, provided you ’ll let me take a 
share in it.’’ 

For a moment Thomas Todd looked amazed 
and disconcerted ; but the rubicund face soon 
cleared itself up into an expression of ani- 
mated delight. ‘‘ Will you go,’”’ said Tom, 
‘‘and help us shake the pear-tree? The 
boys are waiting down there now for Rachel ; 
and it *s such fun!’’ 

He looked at the sister; her eyes said she 
would like to go. ‘* Does Tom’s permission 
include yours ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; only shaking the old pear-tree 
is a sort of family frolic, and the boys gene- 
rally go half wild over the sport.’’ 

‘Don’t apologize for them. I was a boy 
once myself, and would go back now into the 
old, free, careless, happy years again; but 
they swung their gates sharply on me long 
ago.’’ He said this as they were going down 
through the garden. path, with rows of cur- 
rant-bushes on either side, to the small orchard 
beyond. 

“T am glad td hear you say that, Mr. 
Greene,’’ chimed the silvery voice of Rachel 
Todd, as she walked by the side of her guest, 
swinging her sunbonnet in her hands. ‘‘ When 
a man outgrows his love for and sympathy 
with his boyhood, I think that he has lost 
something more and better than the world can 
ever give him.’’ 

‘* You sympathize with boy sports, then, 
Miss Todd? Young ladies are not apt to.’’ 

‘* Yes, I do,’’ she said, those soft gray eyes 
of hers darkening, as they always did when 
she was thoroughly in earnest. ‘I enjoy 
them thoroughly, heartily, and am never 
much happier than when I am having a real 
merry, rollicking time with the boys. Do I 
shock you ?’’—her smile running through her 
words like a small current of sunshine. | 

‘‘Not a bit, unless by asking the question, 
which proves how little you understand me.”’ 

‘‘ But it is so dreadfully rude and unlady- 
like, you see; still you know that my habits 
and tastes were never run in any fashionable 
groove.”’ 

‘*T wish that no woman’s were,’’ said, fer- 
vently, Greene Scudder. 

And then the young hostess went on to ex- 
plain to her guest the historical and traditional 
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glory which attached itself to the old tree. It 
had been planted before the Revolution, and 
during one of the raids of the British, an 
American soldier, whose house, standing on 
the very site which the parsonage mow occu- 
pied, had been invaded and pillaged, found 
shelter and safety by secreting himself behind 
the pear-tree. 

They had reached it now, and, as she 
stepped lightly over the bars which divided 
the orchard and the garden, Rachel turned 
to her guest and said, with a warm light glim- 
mering through her dark eyes: ‘‘There it 
stands, Mr. Scudder, with the weight of its 
hundred years, gnarled, and old, and scarred; 
but the sap is strong in its limbs yet, and the 
birds build their nests and sing sweetly in its 
branches, as they did a hundred Mays ago; 
and in all these years it has not failed once 
to wear its crown of blossoms or to sprinkle 
the grass underneath with its tribute of fruit. 
I introduce you to our brave old pear-tree, 
Mr. Scudder.”’ 

The young man took off his hat and bowed 
to it reverently; and then there came a great 
shout, far up among the green branches, where 
the boys clung, and Tom answered it. 

Then they went to work; each one with a 
will. The boys ran up and down the tree 
like young Indians, shouting and shaking the 
branches, or picking off the ripe fruit where 
it clung tenaciously to the limbs. The pear- 
tree had outstripped itself that year ; its fruit 
lay in small green and golden heaps or the 
grass, ready to be piled up in the baskets the 
It was plea- 
sant to look at Rachel Todd; her laugh rang 
out with the boys’; not so loud, but with such 


boys had brought to receive it. 


a clear thrill of pleasure in it; her lips burned 
red, the faint color in her cheeks steadied 
itself into a wide glow; the parson’s sedate 
little daughter was a very child in this out- 
gushing of her spirits. 

‘*T am afraid we shall frighten yon, Mr. 
Scudder,’’ she said, looking up suddenly in 
his face while they both were kneeling on the 
grass, and he gathering the fruit into the 
baskets. 

**Do I look so ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit. But you see that my brothers 
and I count on a frolic here once every year, 
and I have such pleasant associations with 
this old pear-tree. If papa were only here at 
home! Once a year he forgets that he is a 
clergyman, and scrambles and shouts just 
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like any of the boys. You must just fancy 
that you are he foran hour. We should have 
waited for his return; but he will be absent 
at the association for a week, and the pears 
are just ripe for picking.’’ 

‘‘T am very happy to supplant your father 
this time. You keep a seat here, I see,’’ 
glancing at a rustic bench of twisted cedar 
boughs. 

‘*Oh, yes. I pass a great many hours under 
the shadow of the old tree, dreaming dreams 
which oftenest go away back to the ploughs 
and spinning-wheels of the Revolution. I 
believe this is almost the dearest spot on the 
earth to me.’’ 

The path which he had been seeking opened 
now all of a sudden. ‘‘ Miss Rachel, I have 
something to say to you; and, although I 
cannot now give you the slightest clue to its 
nature, still, I should like to say it within the 
shadow of this very tree to-morrow evening, 
if it be pleasant, at half past seven.’’ 

‘*That will be at twilight,’’ she said, with 
the wonder in her large eyes, eyes of which 
now he saw that no other thought held pos- 
session. . 

‘Yes, and the time of the new moon, ‘too. 
She will just lift a faint little silver horn in 
the sky. Will you come, and vastly oblige 
me ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, if I shall do all that. And bring 
Jessamine, too, will you not ?’’—with not the 
faintest suspicion of the kind of communica- 
tion in reserve for her. 

‘*No; I shall not let Jessamine into our 
confidence ; you will understand why when 
you receive it.’’ 

And here the boys broke in, loud and im- 
portunate, as boys will, and ended the talk. 

Two nights later, Greene Scudder sat under 
the pear-tree, a little before the appointed 
time. 
of the distant sea, dashed themselves among 


The winds, with some faint breath 


the leaves, or sang in a sleepy monotone 
among the branches. The west was a river 
of golden light, whose edges were fading into 
a pearl gray; and the young moon smiled; 
serenely over the earth, going with her eve- 
ning service into the night. I think that 
Greene Scudder had never felt quite so hum- 
ble and solemn as at this hour. No worldly 
ambitions nor selfishnesses entered into the 
offering he was to make. He was about to 
ask Rachel Todd to be his wife, for her own 
sweet sake solely, for her truth, her purity, | 
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her womanliness, and because the best part 
of‘himself had discovered these things in her, 
and loved and honored them above all things 
which o*her women could bring him of wealth, 
and station, and wider culture. He felt that 
her influence about his life would make him 
what his highest wishes and aims pointed 
towards—a better man; anc, as his whole 
life rose up and passed before him, it was full 
of reproaches for weakness and failure, for 
spasmodic efforts in right directions, for high 
impulses which had not crystallized into 
earnest performance. It was, as I said, almost 
the tenderest, humblest moment of the young 
man’s life, as he waited under the tree. 

‘*Mr. Scudder.’’ The small figure had come 
lightly over the grass, and he did not see her 
until she was at his side; and her voice had 
a little shyness in it not quite natural with 
Rachel Todd. 

Greene Scudder turned and looked at her. 
There she stood, the woman of his heart’s 
seeking, in some faintly tinted lawn, with a 
cambric frilling like a fine frostwork about 
her neck, closed with a large ancient brooch, 
in the centre of which a cluster of carbuncles 
smouldered and blazed. 

‘*T half expected to anticipate you’’—as 
she gave him her hand. 

**No. I have waited for you nearly a half 
hour.’’ 

Their talk for awhile was light enough. It 
had in it, indeed, some unusual element of 
jesting on both sides, but gradually grew 
serious. The young moon smiled on over- 
head, the stars came out one by one, until 
the sky seemed all sanded over with drops of 
golden dew, and then Greene Scudder spoke. 

** Miss Rachel.’’ 

‘* What is it ?’’ 

‘*Have you wondered at my inviting you 
to meet me here to-night ?’’ 

‘* Well, yes,’’ she said, in her serious, sim- 
ple way, ‘‘I must acknowledge that your re- 
quest struck me assingular. Still, I have no 
doubt that it will justify itseif.’’ 

‘“*And you have no faint suspicion of my 
object in all this ?’’ 

**Oh, no. How should I have, Mr. Greene ?’’ 
and her eyes rest, half gray, half brown, with 
their sweetness and their candor on his face. 

And then Greene Scudder told her—not 
with the words he had expected to use; a 
most unusual feeling of doubt and unworthi- 
ness took possession of him; and Rachel 





Todd listened, her sweet face drooping down 
and half hidden under her sheltering brown 
hair, so that he could only see her profile and 
the hurrying blushes on her cheeks. 

When “he had finished, she turned and 
looked at him with her clear, serene eyes. I 
think that amazement had quenched all other 
expressions in her face at that moment. ‘‘ Do 
you mean what you say, Greene Scudder ?”’ 

** As before God !”’ 

She drew her hand, a little soft hand, across 
her eyes, as though to assure herself she was 
awake. The action was so characteristic of 
her. ‘‘I never dreamed—I never thought 
this possible,’’ she said. 

** Why not, Rachel ?’’ 

‘* Because of what I am and what you are. In 
many senses utterly unfitted to be your wife, 
lacking in all the worldly advantages and social 
culture which I fancied would be indispensable 
in the woman of your wooing. You have 
certainly done me a great honor, Mr. Scudder.’’ 
But she did not say it with the shy joy that 
he wanted, he drinking her words, watching 
her face greedily. 

‘* But, Rachel, you do not answer me.”’ 

She shook her head sadly, and yet into the 
serene gray-brown eyes there came some soft- 
ness before her eyelids veiled them. ‘‘ You 
will get over this strange fancy in a little 
while,’’ she said. ‘* You will learn to smile 
at it.”’ 

‘¢ Rachel—Rachel Todd, do not mock me; | 
tell you my love is vital’’—with a passionate 
tenderness in his voice that choked back other 
words. 

The tones moved her; her sweet face was 
shaken with some troubled yearning. ‘‘ Think 
what your life is—what mine has been. How 
many women you have admired and flirted 
with; you would soon tire of me as you have 
tired of them. And then I should not, I could 
not be what you desire in a wife.”’ 

‘Why not ?’’ he asked, quickly. 

**Because my conscience would forbid it. 
A life of luxury, of graceful ease, and esthetic 
enjoyment would be very alluring to me, but 
I know there are better and nobler aims in 
living than all these.’’ She faced him now, 
this calm, little Rachel Todd, with a steady 
brightness in her eyes. “Life is a solemn, 
earnest thing to me, Mr. Scudder. It has 
awful responsibilities, duties, and services 
which cannot be ignored, and which hold very 
close relations with another.’’ 
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And here Greene Scudder spoke as he had 
never done before to man or woman; the 
better, truer part of his nature cleared itself 
into speech. 

Rachel Todd listened, amazed. This mar, 
whom she had fancied with all his gifts of 
heart and mind, with all his taste and culti- 
vation, to be merely floating idly down the 
smooth currents of his life—this man showed 
her his dissatisfaction and disgust with his 
past aimless life, his hopes and resolves for 
the future, his longings to break away from 
all the indolence and sweet enticements of his 
youth, and live for some better purpose ; and 
then he told Rachel Todd how she was the one 
only woman whom his heart desired to walk 
with him, to give his manhood her sweet, 
womanly sympathies, and help, and love. 

And the tears swam themselves into Rachel 
Todd’s eyes asshe listened. ‘‘I need strength 
and help myself, how can I give either to 
you ?”’ she asked. 

He told her. 

But she was doubtful of his love still. It 
had taken her so completely by surprise. 

‘*Would it stand the test of time and ab- 
sence ?’’ she asked. 

**Do you wish to try it?’’ 

**Yes ; come to me, a year from this very 
night, under this old pear-tree, and say, if you 
can, what you have said this one.’’ 

** And if I could, Rachel, what would my 
answer be ?’’ 

Her face dropped away from his gaze, but 
through the indrawn breath he caught a faint 
little whisper, ‘Wait, and see.”’ 

It was late now. The leaves overhead were 
asleep. The blue lanes of the sky were thick 
with stars, as village windows with lights, 
and so the compact was made betwixt them. 
Please God, Greene Scudder was to come back 
in a year from that night, if his heart and his 
judgment should call him. 

So they parted. He struck down through 
the lane which led west of the parsonage, and 
was half through this when he caught a light 
whisper of feet on the grass, and Rachel Todd 
stood by his side. ~ She laid her hand in his 
and tried to speak. 

‘* What is it ?”’ he asked, clasping the warm, 
little fingers close. 

**If—if you should come back as you go, 
Greene, my heart will welcome you.”’ 

‘* Rachel, little Rachel!’’ he said, drawing 





her to him for a moment in unutterable ten- 
derness. 

She slipped away from him in a moment, 
and he watched the gleam of her faintly tinted 
dress as it went up the lane, until it was 
drowned in the darkness. 

That night Greene Scudder said to his sis- 
ter, ‘‘ Jessamine, next week I shall start for 
Europe.”’ 

The book which she was reading dropped 
to the floor. , 

‘*For Europe! Greene, what do you mean ?’’ 

‘Only what I said. Dan’t look so shocked. 
I expect to be back in less than a year.’’ 


Under the old pear-tree, in the October 
nightfall, Greene Scudder sat alone again. 
The winds rumpled the leaves, the river of 
golden light burned in the west; it was the 
twin sister of the night a year ago, Greene 
Scudder thought. 

He was sunburned with his year’s travel. 
He had reached his home only the day before, 
after a stormy voyage, and had only given 
himself time for rest before he started for 
Dayton. And now he awaited Rachel Todd. 
He knew that a terrible shadow had fallen 
upon her life within the last year, for the 
stately, kindly hearted old parson slept now 
by the side of his wife, and the burden of 
household cares, with narrow means, had 
fallen heavily upon the young shoulders of 
Rachel Todd. 

A soft step stole along the grass, and there 
she stood in her black dress, with the little 
fancy frill about her neck. 

** Rachel! Rachel!’’ I cannot repeat the 
exultant joy and tenderness of Greene Scud- 
der’s tones, as he uttered these words. The 
fair, pale face went up from doubt into light 
and gladness that were beautiful to see. 

‘*Q Greene, Greene, have you come back 
to me as you went?’’? There was a piteous 
cry in her tones. 

** As I went, Rachel, little Rachel !’’ 

She burst into passionate sobs, and he gath- 
ered her to him—he had earned the right— 
under the old pear-tree. 

‘It was a foolish, romantic fancy of mine, 
Greene, to try your love for me by such a 
test,’? she said, a long ‘ime after this, when 
the tears were dry upon her cheeks. ‘‘I saw 
it so, after dear papa left me, and my heart 
was sick and lonely. Iought to have trusted 
you deeper. But it was hardest for me, after 
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all,’’ with the little indrawn breath, and the 
faint whisper he remembered. 

‘*No, it was wisest and best, Rachel. I 
have learned my need and the depth of my 
love for you in this absence, as, perhaps, I 
never otherwise should. I have tried to live, 
as we said that night.. The test has done me 
good in all ways.”’ 

She looked up at him and smiled, the smile 
that broke up into a great gladness all the 
sweet gravity of her face. 

‘* And Rachel, my darling, you are ready to 
come to me now, ready to let my heart take 
into its shelter and love your sweet woman- 
hood, and find your rest there until God shall 
part us.” 

‘* Until God shall part us,’’ answered softly 
through her tears the voice of Rachel Todd, 
and overhead His stars smiled on them, as 
they sat together under the old pear-tree.’’ 





TO REDUCE OR ENLARGE DRAWINGS. 


Tue reduction or enlargement of a drawing 
is much facilitated by the use of horizontal 
and perpendicular lines drawn at right angles 
at equal distances across the picture. If the 
picture is a square, the spaces thus formed 
will be equally so, but in case it should be a 
parallelogram, the last space may be the frac- 
tion of a square. 

































































This is repeated on the paper on which the 
copy is to be made, with the same number of 
spaces larger or smaller, as the desire may be 
to enlarge or reduce. The lines can be deli- 
cately drawn, so as to be easily effaced when 
the outline is secured. 

These horizontal and perpendicular lines 
with the angles they form will aid materially 
in getting a correct outline, by observing their 





relative bearing with the lines of the drawing; 
whilst a careful attention to the relative pro- 
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portions of the objects with the spaces they 
occupy will enable the student to obtain a 
perfectly correct copy. 





TO ONE WHOSE FACE I NE’ER SHALL SEE. 
BY DELLA 8. H—. 


I HAVE not listed long the wind’s low sighing, 
Nor gazed upon the earth’s pale shroud of snow, 

For thought and spirit with the past are lying, 
Recalling dreams that fled, long, long ago. 


When twilight’s hazy shadows gather round me, 
And fireside spirits come with faces kind, 

I take the chain which to the past has bound me, 
And slowly—one by one—the links unbind. 


’Tis rusted here with tears: ‘tis wreathed with flowers, 
And tarnished with the breath of passion here-- 

*Tis marked with wintry storms, with April showers— 
Tis bright with love-light, and ’tis dim with fears. 


Oh, while the light of happier years is gleaming 
In golden radiance o’er my weary brow, 

And rays of long-dinrmed sunlight o’er me streaming, 
In mocking glory of the darkness now, 


I pray that thon ‘It forget me not—Oh never 
Let mine, by other love-light banished be— 
I would remain within thy heart forever 
A willing captive, fondly held by thee. 


SABBATH MUSINGS. 
A CONVOY OF ANGELS. 
BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


TaEY come! the blessed angels come, 

To guard me to my heavenly home; 
They with their presence fill the room: 
Brother, aunt, and cousin dear, 

And many, Many more are near ; 
Enchanting music filds the air 

Above, around, and everywhere ; 

Its melody the whole room fills, 

And my exulting spirit thrills. 

Blest ministering spirits, I come! 
Icome! guard me to my happy home! 
Thus spake she, and with a seraphic smile, 
That did her soul of mortal pain beguile, 
She lay, as if entranced, awhile, 

When death, from earth’s stormy shore, 
Removed to heaven one angel more. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


‘‘DectarRE! ef ’tain’t too bad, mother— 
them young folks of ’Squire Homer’s rompin’ 
and tearin’ like a pack of unbroken colts 
through my medder arter strawberries! There 
will be a hundred of my best clover spilt! 
Every one of ’em wadin’ through the thickest 
on’t! It’s enough to aggravate a body pesky 
bad!’? And old Farmer Wiilis, renowned 
through all Ryefield for his easy, good-natured 
disposition, stood in the low back door of his 
brown gable-roofed farm-house, looking away, 
with knitted brows, to the afore-mentioned 
clover ‘‘ medder,’’ from whence the hum of 
merry girlish voices and the ripple of sweet 
laughter floated up on the soft west wind of 
the delicious June morning. 

‘* Why don’t you speak to ’em, Samewell ?”’ 
asked a comfortable, even-toned voice, thick 
with that good-humor for which the farmer’s 
help-meet was noted, like himself. ‘‘Seems 
to me the children don’t know they ’re doin’ 
mischief. Jane Homer’s a clever young crit- 
ter, ef she is a little wild, and she’d be the 
last gal to cause a bit of trouble. You’d bet- 
ter go down to the stone wall; and ask ’em to 
leave the medder.’’ And good Dame Willis 
dropped a handful of the early peas she was 
shelling into the bright tin pan on the table 
at her elbow. 

‘* Speak to’em! Who wants to say any- 
thing to a parcel of young colts like them? 
There ’s a lot of ’em Jane’s got a visitin’ her, 
and the ringleader’s that handsome young 
gal of the ’Squire’s wife, that’s come home, 
and brought her mates, to spend her summer 
vacation. Purty as a picter, she is, but as 
big a romp as ever I put eyes on—beats our 
country girls all holler! I ain’t a goin’ to 
say a word to’em, mother; but ef they was 
a parcel of boys, instead of gals, I know one 
thing—I’d set old Tige on ’em pesky quick, 
and he’d scatter ’em!’’ And, pulling his old 
straw hat over his eyes, the farmer stepped 
from the door, to go out to'the long barn, a 
few rods distant. 


‘Why, Uncle Willis, who’s that you’re 
going to set Tige on, old fellow ’’’ came in a 
brisk, cheery young voice round the corner, 
where, just at the angle of the wood-shed wall, 











the old well-curb was almost overtopped by the 
rank plantain-leaves and the tall white clover. 
Andaslender, handsome young man of twenty, 
with gun on his shoulder and game-bag in 
hand, appeared in sight. ‘‘ Any burglars on 
the premises!’’ And he flung down his lea- 
thern bag, and brought his gun to a level, as 
if to take aim. 

‘** Well, you ’ve got back from up the river, 
ther, Master Everett?’’ said Farmer Willis, 
pausing, and giving the proffered hand a 
hearty shake in his own tanned, calloused 
one. ‘Glad to see ye looking so hearty. A 
week or two in the woods nerves up your 
arm and browns your cheek a little Walk 
in, and take a glass of mother’s nice spruce 
beer’’—leading the way into the kitchen. 

‘*But who’s that you’re going to set old 
Tige on?’’ again asked the youth, with a 
smile, after he had greetsd Mrs. Willis and 
taken a seat at the window of the long, cool 
kitchen. ‘‘You haven’t answered me yet, 
uncle ?”’ 

‘‘La, you mustn’t mind Samewell’s speech- 
es,’’ was the good dame’s reply. ‘‘He don’t 
mean nothin’, but he’s kinder worked up, 
because the young folks over to your house 
are picking strawberries down in the clover 
medder. I told him ef Jane knew they was 
sp’ilin’ the grass, they’d be proper sorry. 


"You ’ve got kinder tanned up a leetle, Master 


Everett, with your gunnin’ trip.’’ 

‘‘Yes; should pass for a respectable mem- 
ber of the Penobscot tribe, Mrs. Willis!’’ re- 
turned the young man, laughingly, walking 
from his chair to the little old-fashioned look- 
ing-glass over.the table, its frame ornamented 
with a tarnished gilt eagle, and wreathed 
with the soft, plumy asparagus, and standing 
before it to view his handsome dark face, lit 
by keen black eyes, and shaded by curling 
raven hair. ‘‘I am a trifle more brunette 
than when I set out, ten days ago, and Jenny 
vows I was always Plutonian in shade. But’’ 
—turning from the mirror and strolling to 
the window which commanded a view of the 
distant meadow, red with blossoming clover- 
heads, ‘‘it does seem a pity that your grass 
should be trampled down, uncle! Who’s 
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down there with Jenny? I see three or four 
straw hats among the clover from here.”’ 

‘La, I forgot that they’d had company 
come at the ’Squire’s sence you went off, 
Master Everett,’’ replied Mrs. Willis. ‘‘ There 
is the young darter of the ’Squire’s wife, 

- come to spend her vacatian—a powerful hand- 
some gal, they say, and full of life and frolic, 
though, in my ’pinion, ’twould take more ’n 
any the city gals to beat Miss Jane for good 
looks or sperrits. Then, little Katy Allison, 
the minister’s darter, is over to the ’Squire’s 
a good deal, and I guess she’s one of ’em; 
and Jenny’s little cousin, Carrie, is amongst 
7em, too. But you mustn’t mind what Same- 
well says, Master Everett. He likes young 
people better ’n most of folks, and only spoke 
out kinder sharp ’cause he felt a leetle vexed. 
But he wouldn’t set the dog on ’em for the 
world, nor for all the strawberries there is in 
the State, nuther!’’ 

‘Of course not, Mrs. Willis. Everybody 
knows Uncle Samuel is too good-hearted to do 
anything of the sort; but, for all that, I’ll 
go home across the fields, and give the girls 
a hipt as I pass them. Jenny’s hardly ex- 
pecting me yet, I think; and it’ll be a good 
joke to come upon them in the tall grass, and 
give them a little scare that ’ll learn them not 
to poach beyond the ’Squire’s territory. Come 
along, Tige’’—whistling tothe great intelligent 
Newfoundland mastiff, who stood upon his hind 
legs, with his nose thrust into the young 
man’s hand. ‘‘ You shall be in at the death.”’ 
And, after quaffing a tumbler of good Mrs. 
Willis’s foaming spruce beer, Everett Ham- 
mond took up his gun and game-bag, and left 
the farm-house to gain, by a circuitous path, 
the valley meadow. 

‘* As likely a young fellow as ever lived, 
Master Everett is,’’ said Farmer Willis, watch- 
ing him as he walked away with firm, elastic 
tread, and his black curls waving in the light 
morning wind, under his jaunty straw hat. 
‘*I’ve seen consid’able of him, fust and last, 
his vacations, sence he went off to finish his 
college larnin’, three years ago, and ’t seems 
to me he gits handsomer and manlier every 
time. They say the old ’Squire’s managed 
his property purty well for him; a good gar- 
deen, Squire Homer is for other folks, though 
he seems to be fallin’ behindhand in his own 
affairs, losin’ money every year, they say, and 
the young man’ll have a purty fair fortin to 
set out in life with. And don’t the gossips 
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tell how there’s a kind of understandin’ that 
the young folks are goin’ to have each other 
bimeby, mother ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I have heard so a good many times, 
Samewell,’’ was the reply. ‘‘And I’m glad 
on’t, too, for Jene’s a clever gal, though, 
mebbe, a little wild and thoughtless now ; 
but she ’ll sober down bimeby, and make just 
the wife for Everett Hammond. It’s my 
*pinion that the second Miss ’Squire Homer 
ain’t fit to carry his fust wife’s old shoes ; and 
I only hope Jane ’ll be well merried.off out of 
her reach, some day. They say she’s dreadful 
disapp’inted to.think the old ’Squire ain’t 
wuth any more, for she merried him for his 
money, and had an idee he was the richest 
man in the county; and so she ain’t so plea- 
sant all the time as she might be. However, 
she ’ll be glad to have Jane marry a man 
that’s got a handsome property, like young 
Everett Hammond, so’s to keep it in the 
family.’’ 

‘‘Hum! Perhaps she’d like the property 
nearer home, mother!’’ said the farmer, shak- 
ing his head with a wise expression. ‘‘’Tain’t 
like men folks to prophesy match-making, 
you know; but’t looks to me as if the ’Squire’s 
second wife ’d jest as lieves her own darter’d 
step into Jane Homer’s place with Master 
Everett.”’ 

‘*La, how you do run on, Samewell!’’ said 
Mrs. Willis, in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, Eve- 
rett’s never seen that gal yet; and ef he does, 
and she’s forty times handsomer’n Jane, it 
won’t make any difference, for they ’re just as 
good as engaged, and everybody looks for- 
ward to their havin’ one another when the 
young man gets ready to settle in life. What 
put that idee into your head, Samewell ?”’ 

‘* Wall, it kinder worked in itself, I reckon,”’ 
answered the old farmer, ‘‘ for I never heered 
anybody say a word about it. But, you see, 
I can read that woman like a book; she’s 
got a wicked eye, and she’s kinder disap- 
p’inted about the old ’Squire’s not bein’ so 
forehanded as he used to be, owin’ to his not 
managin’ his farm right, and it wouldn’t be 
in her nater not to want to keep Everett Ham- 
mond’s money in her own family. Not that I 
mean to say I believe she can do it, for I’d 
take my Bible oath the young man likes Jane 
Homer too well; but that ain’t sayin’ she 
wouldn’t like to bring it about. But there! 
What’s the use of talking so sober? All this 
has come out of them young critters a goin’ 
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a strawberryin’ in my medder! Wonder if 
Everett’s come up to’em? Can’t see any of 
’em, now, for that piece of high stone wall at 
the end of the heather lot.’’ 

‘Going strawberrying!’’ Reader mine, I 
don’t know you at all, whether you are gen- 
tle or quite the opposite of the adjective; but 
I have faith to believe that, because of the 
many good times you and I have been in 
magazinedom together, you will pardon a 
digression from the stereotyped cart-wh®el 
rut of my story, said digression being caused 
by that phrase, ‘‘Going strawberrying.’’ If 
your childhood’s lines were, like mine, cast 
in delightful country places, then lend me 
your hand, and we will travel on en compagnie. 
If you are a city dweller, and have no me- 
mories of the delectable fruit our Alice Carey 
denominates ‘‘lush-red strawberries,’’ save 
as it has been served to you from the marble 
slabs at Taylor’s or Copeland’s, floating in a 
fluid named by courtesy ‘‘ cream,’’ the whole 
repast tasting, as Gail Hamilton avers, slightly 
‘*coppery,’’ then you may fall into the rear, 
and quietly jog along till you reach genuine 
country June meadows, and find inspiration 
to fall upon your knees and part away the 
Jong, rank grass, and stain your finger-tips 
with crimson strawberries. This is my di- 
gression, reader: we’re going to recall the 
dear old childhood days when we ‘‘ went 
strawberrying.”’ 

You are a full-grown man or woman, now, 
and for many a year the city’s pavement 
has been more familiar to your feet than 
green fields or country meadows; bat you 
remember, don’t you, long gone delicious 
Junes, when the skies’ bent low above you, 
and now and then some soft, fleecy cloud, 
like a white lamb astray, wandered over their 
blue pastures, and the trees stood so very tall 
beside the old stone walls that bordered the 
turnpike, and the soft west wind tangled 
your curls all over your moist forehead, and 
the golden buttercups, and blue wild sage, 
and large, snowy, ox-eyed daisies waved 
everywhere among the grass, as you trod those 
same fields and meadows in quest of those 
crimson strawberries? And you remember, 
too, how, when, in your forays, you some- 
times trespassed over a fence or wall on do- 
mains which were the property of some other 
country gentleman beside your paternal pro- 
genitor, and stooped low, with one eye upon 
your rapidly filling tin kettle and the other 
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anxiously doing picket duty in the direction 
of said wall or fence, sometimes appeared, 
most summarily, the frowning face of some 
yeoman, accompanied by his big dog, whose 
raid upon your devoted self was assisted by 
a shout from his master’s stentorian lungs— 
‘Out of that tall grass, there! Seek ’em, 
Wolf! seek ’em!’’ Presto! Wasn’t there a 
skedaddling, then! a pair of nimble feet 
securing your reprieve from the sad fate of 
being gobbled up by the big ‘‘ Wolf’’ above- 
mentioned, whose distended red jaws and 
lolling tongue haunt your memory yet, as 
type of the fiercest specimen of the canine 
race, and who became, thenceforth, the bete F 
noir of your childhood! Did you pause for 
either strawberries or the little bouquet of wild 
flowers you had gathered, and which lay 
wilting under the hot sun on the grass beside 
you as you knelt? Weren’t you quite sure 
you felt the hot breath of old Wolf on your 
cheeks as you tumbled pell-mell over the 
stone wall to the music of the affecting ancient 
story of the little blackberry girl— 
‘**T scratched my face and tore my hair, 
But still did not complain ; 
And had my black- (straw-) berries been safe, 
Would not have cared a grain?’’ 

And afterwards didn’t you describe a course 
like Encke’s comet, slightly erratic, what with 
flying over meadows and cornfields, through 
underbrush, over hedges and across lawns, 
till you reached the shelter of home, while 
the sturdy yeoman mayhap uttered a few 
epithets, neither choice nor classical, at the 
urchins whose trampling feet had ‘‘sp’ilt a 
hundred of his best herd’s grass,’’ or, leaning 
over the stone wall, laughed long and loud at 
the wholesome fright he had administered to 
the juvenile marauders ? 

Oh, that was ‘‘the scare’’ of your childhood, 
and for weeks and months afterwards you 
lived it over in your dreams, and you awoke 
to find yourself essaying a jump over the 
foot-board of your bed, under the hallucina- 
tion that it was a stone wali, and fancying 
Brother Harry or Sister Mag, who was holding 
you back, the terrible farmer, whose strong 
arms had grasped you at last to deliver you 
over to the rigors of the lock-up, with which 
he had threatened you! 

And here, my digression almost ended, I 
would inquire why these expeditions through 
green fields and meadows are almost entirely, 
confided to childrea? Why, because it is our 
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inevitable fate to glide swiftly trom our tens 
and twelves into our twenties—why, because 
the great world does beckon us away from the 
home-nest, and gold, and greed, and pleasure 
lure us from the faith of our childhood and 
its simple loves and happiness, and care and 
pain write out our hearts on our faces, and 


line our foreheads, and dim our eyes, and blot - 


out our dimples and roses—why should we 
forget those sunny, pleasant experiences of 


“The days when we went gypsying, 
A long time ago?’”’ 

Some one has written ‘‘We can never be 
twice a child;’’ but I doubt much if all can- 
not, at their own sweet will, find some hour 
in which they can throw down the burdens, 
the gauds, and tinsels that mock and fetter 
life, and, for a brief season, breathe anew the 
fresh, sweet airs of ‘‘ Auld lang syne.’’? And 
so we bring our moralizing to a close; and 
take up the neglected thread of our story by 
transcribing an extract from a letter which 
Everett Hammond wrote, in those June days, 
to his old chum and fellomgraduate at college. 


‘While you ’re making preparations to ‘do 
Europe in the grand tour, Ned, I’m ‘laying- 
off for the summer, as you perceive, at my 
good guardian, Squire Homer’s place—plea- 
sant old Beechwood. You’ve seen Jenny’s 
picture, I fancy, a hundred times, in the old 
days when we were together in College Hall; 
so you're pretty well acquainted with the 
shade of her eyes, and the color of her hair, 
and the exact number of dimples in her rosy 
cheeks; while, I think, I’ve also fully im- 
pressed you with the countless number of 
quarrels and squabbles we always manage to 
keep up whenever we ’re together. But, for 
all that, we love each other very dearly; and 
have long ago fallen into the pet plan of 
Jenny’s poor, dead mother—that we shall, 
one day, marry each other. We’ve been en- 
gaged a year now; and, as soon as I get my 
profession—and I’m going to enter my name 
in the office of Judge Cleveland here, the best 
lawyer in these parts—I shall take Jénny 
away from Beechwood. But, before I close 
my letter, I mustn’t forget to mention the 
present Mrs. Squire Homer’s daughter by a 
former marriage, who is just home from a 
fashionable boarding-school, and whom, con- 
sequently, none of us had ever seen before. 
This Miss Mildred Latimer is really very beau- 
tiful; has a foot and ankie to swear by, the 
most ‘silvery-toned voice I ever heard, and a 
certain witchery and archness of manner that, 
by its very tantalizing uncertainty, constantly 
provokes attention, and, by suggesting a dif- 
ficulty in the road to success, might impart a 
more than common zest to a lover’s pursuit. 
But don’t fancy your correspondent in the 
latter light, at all, Phil! However much i 





may admire Miss Latimer, it is with my eyes 
only: my heart is leal to my own sweet, 
arch, playful, yet deep-souled and womanly 
Jenny. But this new comer and I are great 
friends: brought about, I suppose, by the 
informality of our meeting, which was in a 
strawberry meadow ; the young lady’s fingers 
being so stained with crimson that, when she 
gave me her hand at Jenny's presentation, 
she left upon me ‘her impress,’ Jen laugh- 
ingly said. You may believe we are enjoying 
this summer famously at Beechwood, Phil! 


dl 

‘*P, S. I forgot to mention, Phil, that Miss 
Latimer is a very little blue—rather a dabbler 
in the ‘ologies,’ than a real disciple. She 
makes a collection of minerals and brown 
beetles, and various other doses of the crea- 
tion infinitesimally small in their subdivis- 
ions; and to-day ]’m going to take her over 
to Rocky Ledge, a famous place of resort for 
geologists and flirters. But don’t be alarmed! 
it was Jenny’s proposition. The dear girl 
behaves like an angel to this new sister of 
hers—and exerts herself, in every way, that 
she may be well content in this new home of 
hers. 

‘* So, addio, till you hear from me again, 
after receiving your first letter from the 
steamer; and don’t forget, in the Old World, 
your quondam chum, and ever your friend, 

‘* Everett HammMonp.”’ 


Drip, drip, drip, fell the sullen November | 


rain on the roof of the old mansion-house at 
Beechwood—tap, tap, tap, came the heavy 
drops upon the window-panes—tramp, tramp, 
tramp, round the gables went the viawless- 
footed, homeless November wind. Down the 
wide-mouthed chimney fell a few large swollen 
drops, hissing on the hickory logs, momen- 
tarily dimming their red glare, and causing 
tall, dusky shadows to start up, like weird 
ghosts, in distant corners of the spa ious 
keeping-room and flicker over the wainscoted 
walls. 

And so the night wore on; and the storm 
beat louder upon the roof and at the window- 
panes; and the wind tramped, and wrestled, 
and shrieked round the corners and gables ; 
and within, a solitary woman sat by the wood 
fire, her slender figure draped in sombye 
black robes, her white fingers lying idle over 
her lap, and her eyes introverted in ‘silent 
reverie. 

For a long time, unmindful of the storm, as 
if it had been but a soft summer wind sighing 
idly past, that solitary woman sat beside the 
red fire; her form outlined against its ruddy 
glow, and her profile cut distinctly on the 
background of the tall, carved oaken chaiz 
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against which she leaned her head. Her fea- 
tures were well cut, but a,trifle too sharp, 
you might have thought, for perfect grace of 
outline; yet you would have soon forgotten 
that, in the spell of an attitude whose perfect 
repose was its fascination. And you would 
have caught yourself saying, ‘‘ By the thick 
bands of silken brown hair, by the scarlet of 
those compressed, yet well-cut lips, by the 
whiteness of that soft throat against which 
the snowy linen collar defines the line of her 
sable dress, this woman must still be young 
—therefore, what does she here, a solitary 
watcher, beside a lonely midnight hearth ?’’ 

The answer comes with the sharp, queru- 
lous voice from a bedroom off the keeping- 
room, whose door was slightly ajar. 

‘‘Jane! what time is it, and why don’t you 
give me my drops ?’’ 

The woman started from her reverie; an- 
swered, ‘‘Eleven o’clock, mother!’’ then pro- 
ceeded to drop into a wineglass upon the 
table some drops from a vial that stood near 
by, and which, after mixing with water, she 
carried to the occupant of the bedroom. 

**There, that’ll do! You have made them 
too sweet. It seems tome you might remem- 
ber how I like them, Jane!’’ said the sick 
woman from the bed, thrusting back the 
glass with a hasty gesture. 

“‘They are just as you told me to prepare 
them, mother,’’ was the reply, in a tone cold 
and lifeless, yet perfectly respectful. ‘I 
endeavor always to suit you.”’ 

‘* Don’t contradict me, Jane!’’ said the in- 
valid, sharply. ‘‘ You never suit me! If I 
had my own child to nurse me in my sickness, 
I shouldn’t be lying here so, without anybody 
to take interest in me. But everybody that 
cares for me is dead and gone, and I’m a 
poor, desolate creature. Go away from me, 
Jane Homer! You know! can’t endure your 
pretended dutiful, meek ways. I hate you, 
and if you weren’t my dead husband’s daugh- 
ter, I’d have a stranger to wait upon me 
pretty quick! Go out and shut the door, and 
go to bed as quick as you like, and don’t 
pretend you ’re watching with me!”’ 

Without a retort, without a look, even, to 
show that those harsh, cruel words had struck 
home, Jane Homer did as she was bidden, 
closing the doer and returning to her seat by 
the fire. It was no new experience, the que- 
rulous complainings and harsh words of her 
stepmother, a woman made old before her 





time by fretfulness and one sharp, fierce trial 
through which she had passed within a twelve- 
month; and Jane heeded them no more than 
the oft-repeated stings which may callous at 
last the finest-textured skin. But perhaps 
the voice of the storm, unnoticed before in 
her deep reverie, accorded well with her 
thoughts, and stirred the apathetic calm of 
her nature ; for suddenly her brows knitted, 
her lips worked convulsively, and she clenched 
her fingers tightly, while she uttered a low 
moan of suppressed, long-crushed pain as she 
sank again into the high*backed, dark oaken 
chair by the hearth. 

Jane Homer’s face came out, now, with 
startling vividness, in the full glare of the 
firelight, and such a sad, marked, old-young 
face it was that a gazer, if such there had 
been beside that red hearth, would have in- 
voluntarily thought of seas which have closed 
over graves where shipwrecks have gone down. 
There are faces from which, as from the 
smooth steel mirror fades quickly the breath 
that for a moment dimmed its surface, glance 
off every thopght, emotion, and experience, 
leaving them smooth, polished, and unmean- 
ing as before; and others, like old statues, 
sprung from the sculptor’s fashioning chisel, 
that breathe forth in every line the hero, classic 
god, or mythic faun. There are hearts like 
the shifting, changing sands of the seashore, 
over which flows the tide and washes away 
every trace of the storm and wreck; and 
others like the sandstone rock, that gathers 
all to itself and petrifies every deposit, till 
seam, and scar, and rough spur become its 
very own. Handsome, pale, and reticent as 
Jane Homer’s face was, revealed by the red 
glow of the midnight fire, all its youth had 
gone out of it; and none who had seen her 


. frolicking in the green meadows of Ryefield 


ten years before, with the sunlight upon her 
brown braids and the crimson strawberry- 
stains on her slender finger-tips, would have 
recognized her now. Surely, no disciple of 
Lavater, looking ‘‘upon that picture and 
upon this,’’ would have reconciled the two 
countenances with each other. The merry 
brown eyes, then lit with roguish glances— 
these so concentrated and saddened ; the lips, 
then constantly quivering with trooping smiles 
and liquid laughter—these, still scarlet red, 
but resolute with that fixed compression that 
tells of conquered struggles and a reliant, 
purposed nature ; the cheeks, then blooming 
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and rounded, and chin, then arch and dim- 
pled—now, pale, and lined, and sharper in 
outline; the hair, then a wavy snare of float- 
ing ringlets—now, drawn plainly, severely 
from the low, broad forehead, without a single 
rippling flow of beauty. Could seventeen and 
twenty-seven be so different? Ah, yes! For 
some there is a sculptor-hand more faithful 
than Praxiteles’, which carves out our lives 
upon our faces, and sets our experiences like 
a frontlet upon our foreheads—the stern, sad 
sculptor Pain, whose chisel never errs, whose 
every fashioning stroke is keén, clear, and 
true. Seventeen and twenty-seven with Jane 
Homer differed so very widely. 

As the night wore on, and the old, tall 
clock struck twelve in sharp, clear tones, and 
no querulous voice came from the bedroom, 
the thoughts of the solitary watcher by the 
fire became almost bitter toward the woman 
who now slept quietly upon those pillows. 
Her life had been made the barren, blighted 
thing it was by that woman—her stepmother. 
To her she owed neither love, respect, nor 
service; and yet, wronged thgugh she had 
been, Jane Homer felt a proud satisfaction in 
knowing that it lay in her power to return 
good for evil, and not once did she falter in 
the path of duty she had marked out for her- 
self. 

‘*It’s uncommon, to see the way Miss Jane 
waits upor Miss Homer, and does for her jest 
as though she’d allers Seen her best friend! 
’T seems to me she’s more angel than woman! 
’Twouldn’t be in my natur to forgive her so!’’ 
often said old Uncle Samuel Willis to his wife, 
this worthy couple being still hale and hearty, 
and carrying on the farm the deceased ’Squire 
had left his wife and daughter. 

** Jenny ’s got the heart of her own mother, 
who was the best woman the sun ever shone 
on, and she ’d do for her bitterest enemy, and 
so kill ’em with kindness; but for all that I 
should never know her for the same high- 
sperited gal she used to be,’’ Mrs. Willis would 
auswer. ‘‘Miss Homer’s got something to 
answer for, the way she’s treated Jane, and 
the art she used to git Everett Hammond for 
her own darter. J remember, plain as day, 
Samewell, how you prophesied that ,very 
thing’s happening, though I couldn’t bring 
my mind to it then. Poor Jenny! Nobody 
ever heard a word from her lips, though I 
could see how it took all the life out of her. 
They say Everett Hammond lived none too 





happy with his wife, though we ought to be 
merciful to them that’s gone, and ’twas the 
news of her darter’s sudden death, last sum- 


mer, that took Miss Homer down so. Folks 
have said that mebbe Hammond will come 
back and marry Jenny now, and that’s what 
Miss Homer vents her spite on her so for; 
but I can’t seem to believe Jenny’s the wo- 
man to forgive and forget a slight so easy; 
besides, everybody says the minister ’s partial 
to her.”’ 

**Don’t pay any attention to what every- 
body says, mother!’’ was Farmer Willis’s 
comment. ‘Jane Homer ’ll never marry any 
man as long as that woman who’s wronged 
her so is alive; she’s got such queer notions 
about her ‘duty,’ as if she was her own flesh 
and blood. It passes me, the way she holds 
out. I should think her patience ’d a gi’n out 
long sence! I allers thought a sight of young 
Hammond, and folks said he was completely 
bewitched by that woman’s art and her dar- 
ter’s beauty. But ef he should come here 
arter Jenny ag’in, my mind would be that 
she’s a powerful sight.too good for him !’’ 

It was true that Everett Hammond was free 
again; but this thought brought no sudden 
flash of comfort to Jane Homer, as it might 
have to a coarser nature. She could not 
bring herself to rejoice that one who had 
usurped her place was now removed ; and the 
possibility never occurred to her that for dead 
hopes there may come a resurrection. So 
quiet and eventless had been the routine of 
her daily life since her father’s death, four 
years before, so barren was it of joy now, 
with the stern, self-inflicted duty of caring 
for the fretful invalid in yonder’ bedroom 
lying heavy on her shoulders, that a sort of 
apathetic torpor had stolen over her, benumb- 
ing both heart and brain, until this night the 
sharp taunts of her stepmother had aroused 
her. 

‘¢ Yes, she hates me! She always hated me, 
and she has proved it by robbing me of all the 
joy and bloom of my life!’’? murmured Jane, 
sitting there, with her slender fingers inter- 
locked tightly. ‘‘I thought I had forgiven 
her. I pitied her when the news of her death 
came—why, then, will she not let me suffer 
on in quiet, and cease to fling her bitterness 
and spleen upon me? I am treated still like 
the girl who was always set aside in the house- 
hold, who had no wish or law of het own, who 
was robbed, cheated, wronged, to give place 
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to her own proud will! She has gone—Mil- 
dred Latimer, who came here to darken my 
life, and her mother may soon pass away, too; 
but that cannot bring me back the freshness 
of my lost youth and faith, and the years that 
have been so darkened!’’ And a tempest of 
sobbings fell upon the air of the lonely room, 
while from eyes long unused to weeping fell 
a rain of bitter tears. 

Jane Homer was roused from her sorrow by 
a sound which came faintly with the howl of 
the storm—a rap at the outer door. She 
sprang up, half frightened. The hired help 
of the household were all abed hours ago, and 
she must answer the summons herself. But 
perhaps a neighbor was sick, perhaps a tra- 
veller was astray in the storm; she would not 
permit her fears to overcome her, and, taking 
up the light which burned dimly on the table 
by the medicine vial, she left the room, 
crossed the hall, and slid back the heavy iron 
bar from the outer door. 

A man, enveloped in a heavy cloak, stepped 
into the hall and closed the door behind him, 
and with the hand of one who was familiar 
with the fastening lifted the bar to its place 
again; then turned and faced Jane Homer. 

**You don’t know me, Jane,’’ he said, 
quietly, ‘‘and you wonder why I come here 
at midnight. But I should have been at 
Beechwood five hours earlier, had not the rain 
gullied away the railroad near Dentford, and 
the man I hired to bring me over could not make 
out the road so well in the dark and storm. 
You will let me come into the old ‘keeping- 
room, Jane? I saw the red light of the wood 
fire from its windows.’’ 

Jane held open the door, like one in a dream, 
for him to pass into the warm, lighted apart- 
ment. She saw him throw off his wet cloak, 
and proffered him a seat beside the hearth; 
but all this time she had not spoken. Traces 
of her recent tears were on her cheeks, but 
they were fast vanishing, now, and her heart 
was growing like iron in her breast. Her 
voice came at last, and she uttered cold, mea- 
sured words of hospitality. 

‘* You are weary and chilled with your ride, 
Mr. Hammond. Let me prepare you some 
refreshment.’’ 

‘Thank you, Jane. But no, I do not need 
any. I heard at the town that your mother 
is very ill, and failing, Jane,’’ he said, some- 
what constrainedly. 

‘*Mrs. Homer is very sick, I have reason to 
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“But I 


believe,’’ returned Jane, quietly. 
think she will be able to see you in the morn- 
ing. I will go, now, to prepare a room for 
you, Mr. Hammond, if you please’’—and she 
took a lamp from the mantel. ‘‘ You must be 
weary, and would like to retire, since it is 
very late.’’ 

‘*Stay, Jane; you haven’t asked me when 
I returned from Europe,’’ said the guest, 
speaking nervously, ‘‘and if I came alone. 
You know I have not written.’’ 

‘*We read Mildred’s death in the papers ; 
and it is but natural that you should not wish 
to linger where you lost her. I think your 
mother-in-law has been looking for you for a 
month or two, and she will be glad to see you,”’ 
said that proud, pale woman, as she left him. 

A little later, she came back to announce 
that the guest chamber was ready. Ham- 
mond was standing on the hearth, his head 
leaning against the mantel, and looking 
thoughtfully into the fire. Ten years had 
strengthened the supple, slender frame of the 
youth into massive proportions ; his shoulders 
were broad, and his figure was well knit and 
stately ;. his face was bearded heavily and 
bronzed with travel, and his mouth was grave,” 
less mobile, yet it had not wholly lost its olden 
sweetness. Looking upon him, standing there 
so thoughtfully by the hickory fire, you would 
hardly have selected Everett Hammond for 
the man who would wantonly toy with a 
young girl’s heart, and turn, like the fickle 
wind, to a new lover. Jane approached the 
hearth, with the night-lamp in her hand. For 
a moment she lingered, irresolute whether to 
disturb his deep reverie ; then she said, cour- 
teously and calmly :— 

‘*T regret that you will find your room cold, 
Mr. Hammond. If you had apprised us of 
your coming, Susan would have had a fire 
kindled for you.”’ 

Hammond started. ‘‘It is of no conse- 
quence, thank you, Miss Homer,’’ he said, 
somewhat bitterly. ‘‘ A cold room is nothing, 
compared with a cold welcome. But good- 
night!’’ And he took the light from her, and 
proceeded toward the door. 

Perhaps the proud sarcasmi of his tones 
touched Jane’s heart, for she stirred a little, 
and looked up to meet his eyes bent upon her. 
Hammond also broke down from his mood, 
paused a little, then came back and extended 
his hand. 

‘You are right, Mr. Hammond; it was 
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unkind in me to receive you so coldly,’’ said 
Jane, placing her cold palm for a moment in 
his. ‘* But it must matter little to you how I 
meet you, since your mother-in-law will wel- 
come you warmly on the morrow. Good- 
night !’’ 

‘One question, Jane—are you married ?’’ 

Jane wrenched her hand from his, which 
had closed tightly over it and held it in a 
grasp like iron. ‘‘They might have told that 
at the town, too, Mr. Hammond, if you had 
inquired !’’ she answered, her eyes flashing 
and her lip curling. 

‘* But I did not ask, Jane, because I would 
not hear it from any other lips than your own. 
If I must be stabbed to the heart, your hand 
alone shall do it! Jane Homer, I come to you 
a weary, heart-sick man, who was, nearly ten 
years ago, inveigled into a boyish, heartless 
marriage, by those of whom I cannot now 
speak, since the grave should bury all errors, 
and the illness of her who lies upon her bed 
under this roof must bring its own time for 
remorse. But, Jane, Jane, blinded, dazzled 
though I was by Mildred’s fatal beauty, I was 
true as steel to you at heart, until Mrs, Homer 

“told me, with her own lips, that you regarded 
our engagement but as a childish bond, and 
that your father empowered her to say that it 
had best be dropped without any open rup- 
ture. Then, maddened and blinded, in a fit 
of boyish pique and folly, I threw myself at 
the feet of her daughter, whose society that 
artful woman knew but too well how to force 
upon me. But you know too well what fol- 
lowed—how, a boy, scarce into my twenties, 
I was hurried into marriage; how for seven 
years after I buried myself in acquiring and 
practising my profession; and how for nearly 
three years past, restless and unhappy, I have 
wandered through the Old World, striving to 
bring back health to Mildred’s paling cheeks. 
But she sleeps in a green grave afar—poor 
girl! It was not her fault, but her mother’s, 
that she loved me, and I was ever kind to her. 
You knew all that, Jane; but you can never 
know the sufferings of an empty, desolate 
heart, nor the blow that struck me when I 
heard, in Italy,¢that rumor assigned you in 
marriage to the clergyman of Ryefield. JI do 
not know what brought me here, now, Jane, 
unless it was to look into your eyes once 
again ere they smile upon your husband. God 
grant he may value you more than J did!”’ 

To write out fully what followed there, in 





the keeping-room of the old mansion-house 
at Beechwood, while the storm beat at the 
window-panes and the hickory fire burned low 
on the warm hearth, would be but to repeat 
the old, old story that is ever new, while ears 
are ready for the listening. It was dreariest 
November night without, with leafless trees, 
starless skies, moaning winds, leaden rain, 
and the Banshee wail of the storm; but bright- 
est June within the two reunited hearts that 
throbbed beside the red embers of the hickory 
fire. 

To Everett Hammond, grave, thoughtful, 
but happy, floated up a vision of long-gone 
boyish days, when Jenny had been his com- 
panion during long summer vacations, of— 

“The years that had fled like a shadow, 
Ten wearisome years ago, 
When they wandered down in the meadow, 
Where the blood-red strawberries grow.”’ 


And to Jenny Homer, with a happy light in 
her brown eyes, a flush on her cheeks, and a 
tender smile on her lips that made her look 
beautiful and young again, seventeen and 
twenty-seven did not seem so very far apart, 
after all! 





MEMORY. 
BY @. H. 8, HULL. 


Tue evening winds wailed low and sweet, 
The evening stars burned faint and dim ; 
The sea waves foaming at my feet 
Murmured a sad and plaintive hymn ; 
When, gently gliding to my side, 
A lady, beautiful and bright, 
Stood pensive as a fairy bride, 
Arrayed in robes of spotless white. 


Her soft brewn. locks, dishevelled, fell 
O’er sloping shoulders ivory-white ; 
- Her starry eyes evoked a spell 
Whose presence beautified the night: 
Her crescent forehead, like a moon, 
Peered forth through breaks of cloudy hair; 
Her breathings, like the flowers of June, 
Shed perfume on the summer air. 


Soft was the wind and dim the stars, 
And sweet the music ef the sea, 
And fairy-like the slender bars 
Of clouds that glimmered o’er the lea ; 
And exquisite the milky gleam 
Of foam-caps tossed upon the brine, 
And beautiful the tender beam 
Of light that fell from eyes divine. 


We did not move, we did not speak ; 

But love’s first sigh was deeply drawn ; 
A single tear on beauty’s cheek— 

A smile on lips where love was born. 

















NUVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 


BONNETS, CAPS, GIRDLES, CORSAGES, COIFFURES, NIGHT-DRESS, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—Opera hat of puffed white crape; 
each puff being separated by a row of large 
black beads ; scarlet and black flowers, with 


loops of scarlet ribbon, replace the cape. The 
inside trimming is of scarlet and black flowers 
and scarlet ribbon. 








Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—White evening bonnet, with falling 
crown, covered with lilies of the valley and 
daisies. 

Fig. 3.—Opera bonnet of blue crape, trimmed 
with pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Breakfast-cap. This coiffure is 
made with a falling crown of fine French mus- 
lin. The ruching and streamers are formed 
of a worked band, with a rich blue ribbon 








laid through the centre, and arranged in tufts 
of loops on top of the head. 
Fig. 5.—White muslin waist, made with 
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Fig. 7.—Short night-dress. 
Figs. 8 and 9.—The Marguerite girdle. The 


tucks, and trimmed with narrow black braid 
band is of black velvet; the plastron in front 


sewed on in diamonds between the bunches 


of tucks. 
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Fig. 6.—Morning-dress of mauve-colored | and basque at the back can be made of any 


de laine, trimmed with purple velvet. It is | bright contrasting color. It is trimmed with 
rows of fluted black lace and steel beads. The 


made with a yoke ent in points, and confined 
at the waist merely by a belt ribbon. band laces at the back under the bow. 
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Fig. 8. 





Fig. 9. 





Figs. 10 and 11.—Gobelin corselet. Made 
of black silk and black velvet. It is,trimmed 
with steel drop buttons and black lace. We 
give both the front and back views of this 
stylish corsage. 

Fig. 12.—Fancy corsage, made of black silk, 
and trimmed with box-plaited black lace. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy girdle, with aumoniere. It 
is made of black silk, and trimmed with 
crochet trimming and steel buttons. 

Fig. 14.—Ball coiffure. The front hair is 
arranged in double rolls, with an Alezandra 








The back hair is waved 
The flowers are scar- 


curl at the left side. 
and caught up in a bow. 
let and white, with mother-of-pearl centres. 


WORK-TABLE COMPANION. 
(See plate printed in colors, in front.) 

Tus pretty little companion is thus com- 
posed: A wooden doll, with china head and 
legs; a wooden stand and support; afew odd 
pieces of merino, calico, ribbon, etc., with 
which to dress the doll; two papers of needles ; 
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Fig. 10. 


a thimble; a pair cf scissors, and a ball of 
cotton. We will describe exactly how the 
model before us is made, premising that the 
precise colors and materials employed in the 
doll’s toilet need not be strictly adhered to, 
as any old scraps taken from the piece-drawer 
or cupboard will answer for making clothes 
for the little lady. Cut a piece of wood round, 
measuring three and a quarter inches in di- 
ameter, and make a small hole in the centre 
for the piece of stick which supports the doll. 
The doll measures eight inches from head to 
foot. Tack on the body a plaited muslin 
chemisette with long sleeves, and over this 
fasten the petticoat (which should be made 
of stiff glazed lining) and the skirt of the 
dress. The latter consists of scarlet French 
merino, trimmed at the bottom with three 
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rows of narrow braid, put on with steel beads 
at regular intervals. Two square pieces of 
merino, laid on in front, and buttonholed 
round, form the pockets for the needles. The 
thimble-case is made of merino, edged round 
with bugles and beads, and suspended from 
the waist by a piece of blue ribbon. Another 
piece of, blue ribbon, with a bail of cotton 
threaded on, is tied on the right shoulder, and 
the ‘scissors are slipped through a piece of 
toile cirée cut in the shape of a slipper, with 
two openings in the toe to hold the scissors 
securely. The headdress, which serves the 
purpose of a pincushion, is made of silk, 
wadded and edged round with lace. A bow 
of ribbon is placed in front, and strings tie 
under the chin. To secure the cushion pro- 
perly, it is necessary to glue it to the head. 
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Fig. 14. 


Now, to fasten the doll to the wooden support, 
sew the top of the stick firmly to the doll’s 
body, and then glue the other end in the cen- 
’ tre of the round piece of wood. For fancy 
fairs we recommend this useful little contri- 
bution. 





GENTLEMAN’S NECK-TIE, IN BRIOCHE 
KNITTING. 
(See engraving, page 26.) 

Materials.—Two skeins of black, three skeins of brown 
and white partridge, and three skeins of Magenta, mauve, 
or claret, double Berlir. wool; a pair of knitting pins, 
No. 3, measured in the circle of the Bell gauge. 

ComMENCE with the black wool, cast on 26 
stitches. 

1st row. Black—bring the wool in front of 





the pin, slip the first stitch, 
then knit the next stitch 
plain ; continue to bring the 
wool forward, slip 1 and knit 
1, to the end of the row; 
this row forms the founda- 
tion, and.is not to be re- 
peated. 

2d. Bring the wool in 
front, slip 1, then knit the 
two stitches which cross to- 
gether; repeat to the end. 
All the rows are now the 
same. 

To slip a stitch is to take 
it off on to the right hand 
pin without knitting it ; the 
pin should always be passed 
down this stitch, as in 
purling. 

Work 3 rows more as the 
Zd row, still using the black 
wool; join on the partridge 
wool. 

Every 2 rows form one 
link or chain in depth. 

Work 4 rows with the 
partridge wool. 

Then 10 rows the same, 
using the Magenta or mauve 
wool. 

Work 4 rows with the 
partridge wool. 

These 4 stripes form one 
pattern. 

Commence again with the 
black, work 6 rows as before, 

and then repeat the partridge and Magenta 
stripes until the required length is made. 
Cast off. 

Tue Frincr.—Cut the Magenta and part- 
ridge wools in lengths of 8 inches; take three 
of these pieces, and with a crochet needle 
locp them into a link of the knitting, bringing 
the ends through the loop and then drawing 
them tight. Continue the same along both 
ends. 





TOWEL RAIL, 
ORNAMENTED WITH BEAD-WORK. 
(See engraving, page 27.) 
Tuts is one of those articles which give the 
finishing touch to an elegant dressing-room,_ 
It consists of a frame of polished wood, five 
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inches high and eighteen inches broad, to 
which a broad handle is attached to hold the 
towels. Any cabinet-maker could copy this 
stand from our illustration. 

Our pattern would look well worked in 
Berlin wool in leviathan stitch. The strips 
should be joined to strips of plain velvet for 
chairs, sofas, rugs, etc. , 


+. 





BAG OR WALLET, 
IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS. 


Our design representing a succession of 
stripes, it allows the wallet to be made of any 
size. One twelve inches in width would be 
quite suitable for most purposes; and for this 
it will be necessary to purchase a quarter and 
a half of canvas of medium fineness. This is 
to be folded in the middle, and must be about 
twenty-two inches wide. As the wallet is to 
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be ten inches deep, the extra quantity is left 
for turnings-in. The size being thus deter- 
mined, the canvas must be well overcast all 
round. 

The wool is to be double Berlin. The colors 
used for the stripes are shaded down from 


light yellow, 
The stitch is 
done as follows: It is simply the herring-bone 


yellow to brown, as thus: 
darker yellow, orange, brown. 
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stitch, taking two threads upon the needle, 
leaving two between each time, top and bot- 





tom, passing over four threads, which makes 
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the width of the row. This will leave two 
threads between each stitch uncovered, on 
which the beads are to be inserted with a 
needle and thread after the wool-work is done. 
Four rows being thus worked in, namely, the 


| fourshades, iight yellow, dark yeliow, orange, 
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and brown, forming one stripe; six threads 
are to be left clear between that and the next 
stripe, which is to be worked in the same 
way. 

When all the stripes of wool-work have 
been done, and the beads put in (steel beads 
look the best, but chalk white are very 
pretty), rows of ribbon velvet are to be in- 
serted. Care must be taken that this velvet 
is exactly of the width which will accurately 
cover the six threads of canvas left between 
the stripes of wodkwork. The velvet is put 
on with blue chenille in a wool needle, the 
stitches being six threads apart, which leaves 
a slanting line on the velvet like a. spiral 
twist. 

The fancy work being now completed, it 
only remains for the wallet to be made up, 
which is done by folding it in the centre, 
fastening it up at each side, and covering the 
seam with a twisted cord. A lining of twilled 
calico or silk of any dark color answers very 
well, with a strip of whalebone on each side 
of the opening. The handles are of twisted 
cord of the same kind as that carried up the 
side, and the tassels of variegated wool or 
silk. 4 





KNITTING-BOX, 
IN WOOL AND PERFORATED CARD. 
(See engraving, page 27.) 


Tuts pretty and useful adjunct of the work- 
table is composed of coarse perforated card- 
board, graduated shades of German wool, 
from dark brown to very bright, light scarlet, 
and some white 0. P. beads. Cut ont four 
pieces of the card-board ten inches long, and 


‘three inches wide; these are for the bottom, 


the two sides, and the lid, and must be all 





the same size; two other pieces, which form 
the ends, are two squares three inches each 
way. A very regular and even margin must 
be left round each pieve about half an inch 
wide. Commence with the dark brown wool, 
and work a row of squares the whole length 
of the box, leaving an alternate square un- 
covered the same size, upon which, after the 
wool-work is finished, the white O. P. bead is 
to be placed. Continue to work these squares 
of wool in as many shades as will fill up the 
card-board ; after which, on every alternate 
square, sew on with a needle and strong 
white silk the O. P. bead. After all the six 
pieces of card-board are worked in this man- 
ner, bind them all round neatly with a nar- 
row ribbon the same color as the light red 
wool, and sew them closely together. The 
handle is formed of a strip of card-board 
worked in the same manner, and fastened on 
at each end with a bow of red ribbon. The 
lid is then sewn on the whole length of the 
back, and tied in the front with a bow of rib- 
bon-to match the handle, and this very pretty 
box is campleted, 
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GENTLEMAN’S MITTS IN CROCHET. 


Tuzse mitts are intended to be worn over 
the gloves, and can be made either in knit- 
ting worsted or 4-ply fleecy, of which two 
contrasting colors can be used; but the best 
effect is produced by making them in black 
and white partridge wool for the broad stripes ; 
and scarlet or blue filoselle for the narrower; 
the quantity required for one pair is one ounce 
of 8-thread partridge wool, and 3 skeins of 
filoselle, using needle No. 1. 






























FIRST STRIPE. 


Commence with the filoselle, and make a 
chain of 47 stitches. 

lst row. Miss the last stitch, and down the 
chain work 16 plain crochet stitches; then 
(make 1 chain, miss 1, and work 1 plain, 15 
times) ; turn back. 
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« in the 1 chain stitch of the last row, 15 times ; 
then on the plain stitches of the last row 16 
plain, working in raised or ribbed crochet, 
that is, putting the needle into the lower edge 
of the stitches of the previous' row—this lower 
edge is the one nearest the forefinger of the 
left hand. 

The work should be tight, and this piece 
measure 7 inches in length; tie on the wool, 
leaving — 


SECOND STRIPE. 
3d row. Work with the wool, 1 chain, then 
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16 plain stitches in ribbed crochet (make 1 
chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 chain of the 
last row, 15 times); turn back. In working 
the plain stitches in the chain, the needle 
should be inserted in the space formed by 
missing the stitch in the previous row. 

4th. Work 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 
1 chain of the last row, 15 times; turn back, 
leaving the rest of the row unfinished. 

5th. With the wool work 1 chain, miss 1 
and 1 plain in the 1 chain of the last row, 15, 
times ; turn back. 

6th. Make 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in 
the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times; then 
on the plain stitches left at the 4th row work 
16 plain stitches of ribbed crochet ; leave the 
wool. 


THIRD STRIPE. 
7th row. Work with the filoselle, 1 chain 
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2d. Make 1 chain, miss 1, and work 1 plain | and 16 plain stitches in ri®bed crochet ; then 


1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 chain of 
the last row, 15 times. 

8th. 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 
chain of the last row, 15 times; then 16 plain 
in ribbed crochet. 

Commence again at the second stripe, and 
continue working the second and third stripes 
until there are eight of each, which will make 
a mitt of the ordinary size, but if required 
larger or smaller the number of stripes should 
be altered accordingly. 

When Bnished, sew the foundation row and 
the last together, leaving an opening of 11 
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stitches for the thumb, about one and a half 
inches from the top of the mitt; then with 
the filoselle work a row of plain crochet round 
the top. 

Make the other mitt the same. 





LADY’S PINCUSHION. 


Materials.—Crochet cotton, No, 24, and crochet needle, 
No, 9. 





hole on 9 ch, join to the leaf on the right side, 
repeat the flower between all the leaves. 
Second round.—5 ch, 1 de between the 2 top 
leaves of a flower, 5 ch, join on the side of the 
flower, slipping the 5 ch at the back of the 
flower, 5 ch, 1 de on the side of next leaf, 5 
ch, 1 de on the other side of the leaf, repeat all 
the round. Next round: 5 ch, 1 de on the 5 
ch of last round, repeat. Work 2 more rounds 
like the last, except that you make 6 ch and 





Raisep FLower 1n tHE Mippte.—Make 10 
ch, close in a round, work 20 sliding de in 
the round, make 11 ch, work 1 de on the de 
of last round, repeat all the round. Next 
round: one single cr on the dec of last round, 
1 ch, 1 single cr on the next de, repeat all 
the round, and repeat the 2 last rounds twice 
more; then 5 ch, 1 de in the 3d loops of 2 ch 
of 11 in last round, thus joining them; re- 
peat all the round. Next round: 5 ch, 1 
sliding de on the ch of 5; repeat, break off, 
and work on one of the ch of 5, 3 tr, 5 ch, 2 
tr, turn the work to the wrong side, work 2 
single cr on the last tr, then 3 tr, 5 ch, 3 tr, 
repeat this 3 times more, break off, join on 
the next 4th ch of 5, repeat the 3 tr, 5 ch, 3 
tr 4 times. Repeat all the round. 

Hgart’s Eases.—Make 1 ch, close in a 
round, 10 ch, close in a round, work on the 
1st ring 16 sliding de, and as many on the 2d, 
make 9 ch, close, work 16 de, close the round; 
work 12 single cr, join on the left side to 1 of 
the leaves, make 4 more single cr, work ano- 
ther eyelet-hole somewhat larger, joining to 
the ch between the leaves; another eyelet 








7 ch, instead of 5; then repeat-the round of 
leaves and flowers, placing the leaves on every 
4th instead of 3d ch. 

Lace.—Trim with crochet lace. 





NECKTIE IN CROCHET. 
(See engraving, page 21.) 

Materials.—Thirteen skeins of green Berlin wool, thir- 
teen ditto white, fourteen ditto Magenta. Bone crochet 
hook, No. 16, Bell gauge. 

Wiru the Magenta wool make a chain of 80 
stitches, and unite into a circle. 

lst round. 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1 stitch, 
1 treble, into next stitch ; repeat all round. 

2d. With the white wool commence on one 
of the treble stitches, 5 chain, 1 double; on 
the second treble stitch 5 chain; repeat all 
round. 

3d. With the green wo@l, 1 double, under 
one of the 5 chains, 5 chain 1 double, under 
next 5 chain, 5 chain; repeat all round. 

4th. The same as last, with the Magenta 
wool. 
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Work 95 more rows, the same as last, alter- 
nating the colors. 

100zh. With the Magenta wool, commence 
on one of the double stitches, 3 chain, 1 sin- 
gle, on next double stitch, 3 chain; repeat 
all round. 

101st. 1 treble on one of the single stitches, 
1 chain, miss one stitch, 1 treble, into next; 
repeat all round, and draw up the ends. 

For tue Tassets.—Take 10 strands of wool, 
of each color, 6 inches in length, and tie 
them in the centre with a piece of wool; then 
double it together, and tie again about half 
an inch below—this forms the top of the tas- 
sel; cut the endseven. Now take 16 strands 
of each color, and lay them evenly together, 
and tie with strong cotton quite tight, half 
an inch apart, then cut the wool between each 
of the threads; this forms the balls, 4 of 
which are required; thread a needle with 2 
piece of wool, and draw through the tassel, 
then draw on two balls, and sew to the ends 
of the scarf. Fasten round the throat with a 
cravat ring. 





CROCHET SHAWL. 
(See engraving, page 21.) 
Materials.—F or the centre eight ounces of scarlet, blue, 
or mauve four-ply fleecy ; and for the ermine border two 
skeins of white and one of black wool. If preferred, the 
border can be made with gray purtridge wool, instead of 
the white, in imitation of chinchilla. Ivory crochet 
needle, the stem of which measures No. 8, Bell gauge. 
Tux above materials will make a shawl mea- 
suring about a yard from one corner to the 
cenire ; if a larger one is required, the centre 
may be increased by merely repeating the 
rows, or an extra border can be added. 


THE CENTRE. 


Commence with the colored wool, and make 
a chain of 61 stitches for the neck. 

lst row.—Miss 3, and work 1 plain crochet 
stitch on the foundation chain; * 1 chain, 
miss 1, 1 plain; then 1 chain, 1 plain; repeat 
from * to the end of the foundation; turn 
back. There should be 38 plain stitches in 
this row, with a chain between each. As a 
_ guide to the size of the stitch, this piece 
should be about 44 inches long, without 
stretching. 

2d. Make 4 chain, and, missing 3, work 1 
plain on the Ist stitch of these 4 chain; then 








on the Ist row. work 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 
plain in the } chain made in that row; repeat 
to the end. 

3d. Make 4 chain, and work 1 plain on the 
first of them; this is to increase for the side ; 
then (1 chain, miss 1, and 1 plain in the 1 
chain of the last row 20 times); and to in- 
crease for the centre of the back make 2 chain 
and work 1 plain in the same stitch as the last 
plain stitch ; then 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 plain 
in the 1 chain as before, to the end. 

Work 8 rows more as the last, but repeat- 
ing the 1 chain and 1 plain once more each 
time, so as always to increase in the 2 chain 
the centre. 

12th. 4 chain, 1 plain in the first as before, 
1 chain, miss 1, 1 plain in the next 1 chain; 
* then 1 chain, 1 plain in the same stitch as 
the last to increase; then (1 chain, miss l, 
and 1 plain, 4 times); repeat from * to the 
end, that, is, increasing in every 4th loop. 

Then work 12 rows the same as the 3d row, 
that is, increasing at the beginning and cen- 
tre of each row. 

Tue Smatt Borper.—With black wool work 
lerow the same as those previously worked. 

With white wool work 5 rows the same, and 
with black wool 1 row. 

Then, with the same color as the centre, 
work 5 rows as before; and for the 

Seconp Borper.—With the black work 1 
row, white 7 rows, and black 1 row. 

Then repeat the small border up the sides 
and along the neck. 

Tue Epez.—Use the same color as the cen- 
tre, anl work along the last black row of the 
border. 

lst row.—Commence with 1 chain, miss 1, 
and 1 plain in the lst one chain of the black 
row; then 4 chain, miss 1, and 1 plaia in the 
next one chain, repeat to the other end. 

2d. 7 chain, miss 6 and 1 plain in the 1 
chain of the last row. Repeat to the other 
end, and turn back. 

The ermine spots are now to be worked with 
the black wool and a rug needle, making them 
on the third and fifth white rows of the broad 
border thus—to form a spot pass the needle 
to the right side, and make a chain stitch in 
a slanting direction across a row of the work, 
bringing the needle inside the loop; then 
pass the needle ts the back outside the ioop ; 
slip the wool at the back for the next spot; 
continue the same on both borders. 
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NEW HEADDRESS. Tue hair is rolled very high in front, 
(Described in November Chat.) and the back hair is in one large plait, 
which is pinned up the centre of the head. 
Sprays of flowers fall from each side of this _ 
plait. 


NETTED TIDY. 
(See tinted cut in front of Book.) 
Tue figures are to be darned in with 


rather fine darning cotton. 
- 
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{ CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
(From the establishment of W. Cameron, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sizth St., Philada.) 


BRAIDED TOP FOR A SMALL PINCUSHION. 
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Receipts, te, | 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Roast a TURKeY.—Prepare a stuffing of pork sau- 
sage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread; 
or, if sausages are to be served with the turkey, stuffing 
as for fillet of veal; in either, a little shred shallot is an 
improvement. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge 
it with flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk fire; ata 
moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 
nearer. Baste with butter; and when the turkey is 
plumped up, and the steam draws towards the fire, it 
will be nearly done; then dredge it lightly with flour, 
and baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the 
basting ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish and bread 
sauce inatureen. It may be garnished with sausages, 
or with fried forcemeat, if veal stuffing be used. Some- 
times the gizzard and liver are dipped into the yelk of 
an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put 
under the pinions before the bird is put to the fire. A 
very large turkey will require three hours’ roasting ; one 
of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small one, an 
hour and a half. 





To Bort A TurKkey.—Make a stuffing as for veal; or if 
you wish a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some bread- 
crumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, sift some 
sage and any other sweet herbs that are liked, season 
with pepper, and mould them together with the yolk of 
an egg ; put this under the breast, and tie it closely. Set 
on the turkey in boiling water enough to cover it; boil 
very slowly, and take off the scum as it rises. A large 
turkey will require more than two hours’ boiling; a 
small one an hour and a half. Garnish with fried force- 
meat, and serve with oyster or celery sauce. 

Or : Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by steam 
without any water. When sufficiently done, take ft up, 
strain the gravy that will be found in the pan, and 
which, when cold, will be a fine jelly ; thicken it with a 

,little flour and butter, add the liquor of the oysters in- 
tended for sauce, also stewed, and warm the oysters up 
in it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and pour it 
oyer the turkey. 


To Roast A GoosE.—Geese seem to bear the same rela- 
tion to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other 
domestic quadrupeds; that is, the flesh of goose is not 
suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in consti- 
tution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the fashion 
to bring it to table very rare done ; adetestable mode! 

Take 1 young goose, pick, singe, and clean well. 
Make the stuffing with two ounces of onions (about four 
common sized), and one ounce of green sage chopped 
very fine; then add a large coffee-cup of stale bread- 
crumbs and the same of mashed potatoes; a little pepper 
and salt, a bit of butter as big as a walnut, the yelk of 
an egg or two; mix these well together, and stuff the 
goose. Do not fill it entirely ; thestuffing requires room 
to swell. Spit it, tie the spit at both ends to prevent its 
swinging round, and to keep the stuffing from coming 
out. The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and 
water at first, then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roast it thoronghly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months old, .is 
seasoned with pepper and salt instead ofsage and onions. 
It will roast in an hour. . 


Sauce ror A Roastep Goosr.—Put into a saucepan a 








tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, a glass of port wine, and a gill of 
gravy; mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before serving. 

BakeD CHICKEN Puppine.—Cut up two young chickens, 
and season them with pepper and salt, and a little mace 
and nutmeg. Put them intoa sapcepan with two large 
spoonfuls of butter, and water enough to cover them. 
Stew them gently ; and, when about half cooked, take 
them out and set them away to cool. Pour off the gravy, 
and reserve it to be served up separately. In the mean 
time make a batter, as if for a pudding, of a pound of 
flour stirred gradually into a quart of milk, six eggs well 
beaten and added by degrees to the mixture, and a very 
little salt. Put a layer of chicken in the bottom of the 
pie-dish, and pour over it some of the batter; then another 
layer of chicken, and then some more batter, and so on, 
having a cover of batter on the top. Bake till it is brown. 
Break an egg into the gravy which you have set away, 
give it a boil, and send it to table in a sauce-tureen to eat 
with the pudding. 

Oyster Prz.—Take a large dish, butter it, and spread a 
rich paste over the sides and round the edge, but not at 
the bottom. The oysters should be fresh, and as large 
and fine as possible. Drain off part of the liquor from 
the oysters. Put them into a pan, and season them with 
pepper, salt, and spice. Stir them well with the season- 
ing. Have ready the yelks of eggs, chopped fine, and the 
grated bread. Pour the oysters, with as much of their 
liquor as you please, into the dish that has the paste in it. 
Strew over them the chopped egg and grated bread. Roll 
out the lid of the pie, and put it on, crimping the edges 
handsomely. Take a small sheet of paste, cut it intoa 
square, androllitup. Cut it with a sharp knife into the 
form of a double tulip. Make a slit in the centre ¢f the 
upper crust, and stick the tulip init. Cut out eight large 
leaves of paste, and lay them on the lid. Bake the pie in 
a quick oven. 

Breap Savce.—Boil a good onion, if the flavor be liked, 
a few whole peppercorns, a small blade of mace, and a 
little salt, in three parts of a pint of milk, until the milk 
tastes of these ingredients. Have ready some stale bread, 
shred fine, in a basin; strain the milk on to it; cover it 
over, and let it stand for a quarter of an hour. Beat it 
well with a fork; add a spoonful of cream, or a small 
piece of butter of the size of a nutmeg. Pour it back into 
a saucepan; warm it thoroughly, stirring it round all the 
time. Put it in your sauceboat, and send to table. 

Another way.—Grate finely nearly one breakfasteup- 
ful of stale bread ; season with white or cayenne pepper 
and a little salt; take a moderate-sized onion, stick it all 
over with cloves, after which put it into a saucepan and 
boil it with a little water till it is soft enough to pulp; 
take it up; remove the cloves and any part of the onion 
that refuses to pulp; blend one quarter of a pound of 
butter with the seasoned crumbs; also mixing in the 
pulped onion; pour by degrees half a pint of cold milk 
on the mixture; place it on the fire and keep stirring till 
sufficiently boiled, always being very careful to stir it 
the same way. If too thick when boiled a little more 
milk must be added. 

A Fricases or Cop Roast Bezr.—Cut the beef into very 
thin slices, removing from them all the fat, shred a hand- 
ful of parsley small, and cut an onion into quarters. Put 
all into a stewpan, with a piece of butter and some strong 
broth. Season it with salt and pepper, and simmer very 
gently for a quarter of an hour. Then mix into it the 
yelks of two eggs, a wineglass of port-wine, and a tea- 
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spoonful of vinegar. Stir it quickly, rub the dish with 
shalots, and pour the fricasee into it. 


MacaRgon! with Pargmesan Cueese.—Half a pound of 
macaroni, two ounces of butter, and two ounces of grated 
Parmesan cheese. Boil the macaroni soft in salt and 
water ; strain and put them in rows into a pie-dish with 
the butter and cheese, and salt according to taste. Bake 
them in a slow oven afi they are a light yellow. 


A Wuire Swiss Sovp.—Take a sufficient quantity of 
good broth, say five pints, made from veal or chicken, 
and let it boil Beat up three eggs, and add to them 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, and one breakfastcupful of 
milk. Pour this in gradually to the boiling soup through 
a sieve, add nutmeg, salt, and cayenne pepper to taste. 


Fisn Frirrers.—Take the remains of any fish which 
has been served the preceding day, remove all the bones, 
and pound it in a mortar, add bread crumbs and mashed 
potatoes in equal quantities. Mix together half a teacup- 
ful of cream, with two well-beaten eggs, some cayenne 
pepper, aud anchovy sauce. Beat all up to a proper con- 
sistency, cut it into small cakes, and fry them im boiling 
lard. 


MUTTON To EAT LIKE VENISON.—Take a loin of mutton 
and bone it; lay it on the fat side in a stewpan, with an 
onion stuck over with cloves, until the meat is slightly 
brown. Then pour over it one pint of broth, a gill of 
port-wine, half a gill of catsup, and let all stew together 
gently for three hours. Serve with a rich brown sauce. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


P.LvM-PvppDING.—One pound best raisins carefully stoned 
and chopped a little on the board; one pound currants 
washed and picked ; quarter pound of candied lemon-peel ; 
quafter of a pound of candied citron ; quarter of a pound 
of sweet almoads blanched and chopped fine ; one pound 
of suet, picked and chopped fine; half a pound of flour; 
half a pound of biscuit powder ; one and a quarter pound 
of sugar; nutmeg and mixed spices to taste; half a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; eight eggs well beaten; 
a gill of old ale. Then take a little milk in a saucepan 
and put into it half a pod of vanilla. Let it simmer on 
the hob with the lid closed antil the pod is quite soft. 
Take out the pod and mince it small with a sharp knife, 
and put it into a mortar with a little of the milk and bray 
it until reduced to a paste, which return to the milk and 
pour into the pudding. Just before putting the pudding 
on give it a good stir and mix in a full quartern of good 
brandy. Boil it for eight hours. 


LuncuEon Cakes.—A little good sweet yeast, a pound 
of flour, a small quantity of milk, ten eggs, half a pound 
of butter, and a little salt. Puta tablespoonfal of yeast, 
and half a teacupful of warm milk with the flour, and 
put itin a warm place to rise. Beat well the yelks of 
ten eggs, and the whites of two, and with the hand mix 
them and half a pound of butter, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt with the dough. Half fill buttered teacups or 
small basins with the dough. Set them to rise until the 
cups or basins are nearly full, and then bake them in a 


hot oven. 5 


Water Cakes.—Eight ounces.of finely powdered loaf- 
eagar, half a pound of butter, one pound of flour, three 
eggs, and a little orange-flower water. Rub the butter 
and the sugar into the flour, and make them into a paste 
with the yelks of three eggs previously well-beaten, aad 
flavor the mixture with a spoonful of orange-flower water. 
Roll out the dough very thin and cut out the cakes with 4 








cutter as large as a wine-glass or larger, according to 
fancy, lay them on buttered paper, and bake them on flat 
oven plates. A short time in a warm oven will cook 
them enough. 


Cocoanut CaAkE.—One and a.half coffee-cups of sugar, 
one-half coffee-cup of butter, whites of three eggs, tea- 
cup of milk, one and a half teaspoonful of soda, three 
teacups of flour, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, one 
grated cocoanut. Save a handful and put in the frosting. 


Water Daop Cake ror Dyspeprics.—One pint of water, 
one egg, one spoonful of salt, not quite a pint of flour. 
Beat together thoroughly,’and put it into the oven with- 
out a moment’s delay. 


Lemon Puppine.—Take two or three biscuits, put halfa 
teacup of boiled cream over them, quarter pound butter, 
quarter pound loaf-sugar dissolved in half a teacup of 
water, the yelk of four eggs, and the whites of two eggs, 
well-beaten, grate the rind of two small lemons, and add 
the juice of one lemon, then put a puff paste round the 
dish and bake. 

PoTATOE-PANCAKES.—Skin and scrape large raw mealy 
potatoes ; mix them with some salt, and put to each plate- 
ful one egg; beat well, and, if necessary, add a little 
milk. Put two tablespoonfuls of this into a pan, and fry 
them in butter or lard over a brisk fire, browning them 
on both sides, They should be crisp and served very hot. 
Chopped onion with the seraped potatoes much improves 
the taste. 

Sponges Cake.—Take three-quarters of a pound of loaf- 
sugar, seven ounces of flour, six eggs, and a few drops of 
essence of lemon. Beat the whites of the eggs with a 
silver fork for a quarter of an hour, next sprinkle in the 
sugar, then the well-beaten yelks, and lastly thé flour 
and Jemon. Bake in well-buttered moulds for one hour. 


OxancE Puppine.—Procure half a dozen oranges which 
are thoroughly ripe and sound ; cut them into moderately 
thick slices, with the peel remaining on; have a light 
paste ready at hand, rolled out sufficiently large to admit 
of the orange slices being arranged upon it. Add as much 
white Lisbon sugar to the fruit as may be judged neces- 
sary, and sprinkle half a dozen cloves over the whole. 
Roll the paste over and over, taking care to confine the 
extremities so as to secure the juice of the fruit within the 
paste; wrap it up inacloth and boil it until it is done. 
The above is a novel nursery feature, and proves one of a 
very agreeable character to young children. 


Orance Biscurts.—Take the grated rind of an orange, 
six fresh eggs, a quarter of a pound of flour, and three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar; put these into a 
mortar and beat them to a paste, which either put into 
cases or cut out, and bake them like other biscuits. 


GERMAN CREAM Biscuits.—Take four ounces of butter, 
six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, seven ounces of flour, 
one 'tablespoonful of fregh cream, and one egg. Make the 
above into a dough, beating it well; then roll it out very 
thin, cutting it into square pieces two inches long and 
one broad. Bake in a quick oven, and when done they 
should be a light yellow brown. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Ant TraP.—Procure a large sponge, wash it well, 
and press it dry, which will leave the cells quite open ; 
then sprinkle over it some fine white sugar, and place it 
near where the ants are troublesome. They will soon 
collect upon the sponge, and take up their abode in the 
cells, It is only necessary to dip the sponge in scalding 
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water, which will wash them out dead by the tens of 
thousands. Put on more sugar, and set the trap for a 
new haul. This process will soon clear the house of every 
ant. 


To Crean GLoves.—Wash them with soap and water, 
then stretch them on wooden hands, or pull them into 
shape without wringing them ; next rub them with pipe- 
clay, or yellow ochre, or a mixture of the two, in any 
required shade, made into a paste with beer ; let them dry 
gradually, and when about half dry, rub them well, so 
as to smooth them, and put them into shape; then dry 
them, brush out the superfluous color, cover them with 
paper, and smooth them with a warm iron. Other colors 
may be employed to mix with the pipe-clay besides yel- 
low ochre. 


.- 


Pomapr.—Into a well tinned saucepan puta pint of very 
fresh almond oil, place it near a slow fire, and gradually 
met into it one and a half ounce of spermaceti and two 
ounces of clarified beef marrow. The heat must be barely 
sufficient to melt these substances, as a high temperature 
would make the oil rancid. When the whole is melted, 
put it into a basin, and when almost cold stir into it some 
bergamotte, or any essential oil which may be preferred. 
Put it into pots, and tie it over when cold. The marrow 
should be clarified by boiling in water.until it is dissolved, 
then strained and allowed to cool. 


To Ciean Carved Ivory.—Wash with white soap and 
water, not very warm, and after rinsing it by pouring 
cold water over it, wipe it slightly with a soft cloth, and 
place it in the sun to dry; its color will be quite restored, 
as the rays of the sun have a bleaching g¢ffect upon it. 


Guass Seats.—Nothing is so easy to make as these 
really usefal and durable articles. First, procure a mould 
made of plaster of Paris, the exact counterpart of the seal 
wished for, and this may be made by pouring a mixture 
of plaster of Paris and water, of the consistence of cream, 
upon any engraved seal, previously slightly oiled; when 
set, remove the cast, and let it thoroughly dry, when it 
will be fit for use; then place in the centre of a clear fire 
a bit of flint glass, holding it with a pair of iron pincers, 
being careful to hold it so as not to touch any of the black 
coals. When of a red, or, still better, of a white heat, 
take it from the fire, lay it upon the mould, and press 
upon the back of it so as to force it into all the depressions, 
and thus the seal is made. To finish it, it only requires to 
be ground round the edge into shape. If it-be desired to 
imitate a sealing-wax impression, it is necessary to oil it ; 
pour common wax upon it, and take the plaster cast from 
this. The makers of glass, or, as they are called, com- 
position seals, usually melt the glass in a crucible, taking 
out a sufficient quantity with an iron rod. Their moulds 
also have usually a ridge or frame of plaster around them, 
to insure the proper shape at once, without after grinding. 


Coup Cream.—We offer the following receipt for cold 
cream, because it is really “cold,” and soothing to an 
irritable skin. Procure perfectly fresh lard, which has 
never been touched by salt; wash it thoroughly in spring 
water, freshly drawn, and do this in three different waters; 
then leave it to soak in fresh water, and in a cool shade 
for twenty-four hours. Then wash it once more, and beat 
it until it becomes a cream in as much rose-water of the 
stronger sort as it will absorb during «the process of beat- 
ing. When finished, the rose-water will have penetrated 
every part, and should also stand in little pools here and 
there on the soft and porous-like surface. 

To Exrract GREA&E FROM SILK.—Scrape French chalk, 
put it on a grease-spot, and hold it near the fire, or over 












& warm iron, or water-plate filled with boiling water. 
The grease will melt and the French chalk absorb it. 
Brush or rub it off; repeat, if necessary. 

To wask prints, de laines, and lawns, which will fade 
by using soap, make a starch water similar for starching 
prints; wash in two waters without any soap, rinse in 
clean water. If there is green in the fabric, add a litle 
alum to the starch water. 


LAVENDER WATER.— One pint of rectified spirit, half an 
ounce of oil of lavender, four ounces rose-water. Mix and 
filter through filtering paper. 

A WAsH For THE Hair.—One ounce tincture of cantha- 
rides, one ounce spirits of rosemary, an ounce and a half 
of olive-oil ; to be well mixed, and applied to the skin of 
the head once a week, parting the hair, and putting the 
wash on with a sponge. 


INFANT TREATMENT. 


Tue early management of youth has a more important 
influence on the health and happiness of man than is 
generally imagined, as at this period of our existence the 
foundation is laid either for irremediable debility or for 
mental and bodily vigor. Infants consequently require 
constant care and indefatigable personal attention. 


. 


InFaANt Nursina.—A child, when it comes into the 
world, should be laid for the first month upon a thin mat- 
tress, rather longer than itself, which the nurse may 
sometimes keep upon her lap, that the child may always 
lie straight, and only sit up as the nurse slants the mat- 
tress. To set a child quite upright before the end of the 
first month is hurtful. Afterwards the nurse may begin 
to set it up and dance it by degrees, and it must be kept 
as dry as possible. 


Faiction.—The clothing should be very light, and not 
much longer than the child, that the legs may be got at 
with ease, in order to have them often rubbed in the day 
with a warm hand or flannel, and in particular the inside 
of them. Rubbing a child all over takes off scurf, and 
makes the blood circulate. Rubbing the ankle-bones and 
inside of the knees will strengthen those parts, and make 
the child stretch its knees, and keep them flat. 


Position.—A nurse ought to keep a child as little in 
her arms as possible, lest the legs should be cramped, 
and the toes turned inwards. Let her always keep the 
child’s legs loose. The oftener the posture is changed 
the better. It is injurious likewise to be laid always 
asleep on a person’s knee. Her motions and conversation 
will disquiet him. During the first fortnight or three 
weeks he should be always laid on the bed, except when 
taken up to supply his wants, which will give him habits $ 
of cleanliness at a very early age, 

Exercise.—By slow degrees the infant should be accus- 
tomed to exercise, both within doors andAn the open air ; 
but he should never be moved about after sucking or 
feeding ; it will be apt to sicken him. Exercise should 
be giwen by carrying him about and gently dandling him 
in his mother or purse’s arms; but dancing him up and 
down on the knee is very fatiguing for a young child. 

Eary Ristne.—Rising early in the morning is good for 
all children, provided they awake of themselves, which 
they generally do; but they ought never to be waked out 
of their sleep. As soon as possible, however, they should 
be brought to regular sleeps in the day. 


WALKIne.—Children, till they are two or three years 


old, must never be suffered to walk long enough at a 
time to be weary. 





Enitors’ Gable. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Tavs we send greeting to all our friends, this first day 
of Eighteen-Hundred and Sixty-five 

Good wishes show good feelings; when beginning a 
new cycle of the years and gathering up new hopes for 
ourselves, one of our best pleasures is the wish to see this 
bow of promise bend over all our friends: ay, over all 
the world. Philanthropy should be the atmosphere of 
New Year’s Day. 

One essential requisite for health and happiness is 
cheerfulness of mind; this we consider a moral virtue 
and easily cultivated, if we only look on the silver lining 
to every cloud, instead of letting its darkness veil the 
light of Hea¥en from vur hearts. 

How many blessings we all have to make us hopeful as 
well asthankful. For ourselves, it has been our happy 
lot to see the Lapy’s Book enjoy a full tide of prosperity 
for a long succession of years—and now we feel sure our 
list of friendsis larger than ever. But perhaps the claim 
of other duties, in these trying scenes through which our 
beloved country is now passing, may become so import- 
ant as todiminish our number of subscribers. If so, we 
shall be sorry to part with a single name, but we know 
our friends are true to us, and whea the storm of war is 
over, we shall hear again their warm welcome to our 
Periodical as their family friend. Those who continue 
will find the price is not raised ; three dollars a year is 
the subscription ; this faithfulness to his old friends should 
draw new names to Gopey, even in these troublous times. 
To all our friends, who are bearing the berdens of life, 
we wish Heaven’s best wealth and wisdom ; that wealth 
which gives the power of doing good and the heart to do 
it; and the wisdom which can be innocently happy on 
this day, while looking forward with grateful anticipa- 
tions to the blessings which the year may have in store 
for us. 


OUR YOUNGER FRIENDS 
must not be dismissed so summarily. We owe them 
much for their loving letters and their earnest apprecia- 
tion of the Lady’s Book ; we will now, to reward their 
kindness, set before them a picture or model in real life 
which we wish all would study and endeavor to emulate 
what they admire. 

There are women who, appearing in the world from 
time to time, embellish private life, and to whose memory 
we turn with tenderness and admiration. Not among 
those enshrined in History, who have swayed empires 
and influenced the fate of naticns, but the heroines of 
everyday routine, the examples and patterns for the 
mothers, wives, and daughters of every age, of all coun- 
tries and all times. 

Mary GRANVILLE DELANY wasa very charming example 
of this pure and noble order of womanhood. Born in the 
highest rank of English aristucracy, she was endowed by 
nature with remarkable personal charms, a sweetness of 
disposition that attracted every one who knew her, and a 
mind of superior order. Her education avas not beyond 
that of ladies of the period; but an age that claims Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Mrs. Chapone, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Carter, certainly afforded. stimulants to the cultiva- 
tion of intellectual tastes, 
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Mrs. Delany, though during her youth she lived ina 
round of fashionable amusements, never neglected men- 
talimprovement. She was always engaged in some pro- 
fitable reading, was skilled in ali ingenious kinds of 
needlework, and practised music and painting with re, 
markable diligence. For persons of either sex, whose 
tone of mind requires these artistic and literary occupa- 
tions, there is not much danger in the pleasures of society, 
because they find in conversation and public amusements 
the complement of their home studies 

The mere scholar, who does not care for the amenities 
of life, is nothing more than an instructed implement. 
People go to him as they would toa Dictionary; when 
they have got his specialty of knowledge they leave him 
disregarded, or think of him only as a scholar. In wo- 
man, who is of more sensitive fibre and delicate organi- 
zation than man, we want not only knowledge but'grace, 
pleasant manners, and that ‘angel light’’ which sheds 
purity as well as pleasure, goodness as well good humor 
around her path of social life, 

When Mrs. Delany made her debut in the fashionable 
world of London, morals and religion were at a very low 
ebb from the throne downward. Mere formalism was 
substituted for the Gospel principles of piety, and ‘he 
consequences were the relaxing of the bonds that preserve 
regularity of lifé. Since that time the Bible has hada 
better interpretation and influence ; clergymen have united 
in doctrines which have been purifying to the moral at- 
mosphere of life in high places; and the example of the 
present Christian Sovereign of Great Britain would lead 
people to “affect a virtue if they had it not.’ Vice 
would not now presume to show itself in polished circles, 
as it dared during the reign of George II: , 

It was during this degrading period of English history, 
when immoralities alike in conversation and conduct, in 
literature and manners, were not only tolerated but made 
fashionable, that Mrs. Delany passed the spring-time and 
summer of her beautiful life. A real Christian lady she 
was, and kept her steady course of honor with the sure 
defence of t e armor of righteousness, She was twice 
married, and lived to be nearly ninety years of age, be- 
loved and honored by her own and the succeeding gene- 
ration. * Her Letters, lately published in London, we 
commend to American ladies, who are able to obtain the 
work in five large volumes. From these letters it will 
be seen how much pleasure, comfort, and real advantage 
may be afforded to a large circle of cultivated persons of 
both sexes, by a woman who permits none of the faculties 
God has given her to lie dormant, who improves al? her 
time for good purposes, and regulates her life by the 
Divine laws of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The young lady who could represent such a lovely 
model of feminine life and character would realize the 
poet’s dream of 

**A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
A creature not too fairand good * 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


~~ 





* For further particulars of her life consult “ Distin- 
guished Women,”’ etc. Harpers; New York. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


THE occupations which are open to women are not many, 
but among them are some of the highest worth and ~< 
nity. The education of the young and the care and heal- 
ing of the sick are among the most useful and honorable 
callings, and these professions are now held to belong 
equally to both sexes. There is another profession, as it 
may well be called, not less important and useful than 
these, which is the peculiar province of woman, and 
perhaps for that reason its claims to attention have beeu 
far less regarded than they deserve. 

The management of the household embraces duties 
which, to be properly performed, require the exercise of 
the best qualities of the mind and heart; and these duties 
are, by an ordinance of Nature, made woman’s especial 
charge. Furthermore, it may be remarked that there is 
hardly ever an instance of a woman, whether married or 
single, arriving at middle age without being required at 
some time or another to undertake these duties. To most 
women the charge of the household forms the chief and 
engrossing care and occupation of daily life, and nota 
few, as mistresses of bearding-houses and as housekeepers 
for others, find it their only source of subsistence. 

It is worthy of inquiry whether, in our Seminaries for 
young ladies, which are in other respects so admirably 
conducted, these important and essential duties, to which 
all their pupils will inevitably be called, have not been 
too little regarded. The matrons of the last century were 
not so highly educated as those of the present day, but 
they were unequalled as housewives. For this office they 
had ee the best possible training—that of the home ; 
in the happy school of the family girls learned from the 
precept and example of their mothers ail those traditions of 
domestic economy and those secrets of housewifery which 
qualified them for their future duties as wives and mothers, 

At the present day, the young girl frequently leaves 
her mother’s roof just at the age when she is beginning 
to acquire a knowledge of these duties, and returns to it 
perhaps but a brief time before she quits it forever to take 
charge of a household of herown. In the mean time she 
has gained many valuable acquirements, but the informa- 
tion which in her new life would be the. most valuable 
and useful of all, she now finds sadly lacking, and she is 
obliged to acquire it through a long course of self-instruc- 
tion and experience, attended probably with many failures 
and not a little annoyance and suffering. 

In these remarks we have no intention of decrying those 
Seminaries whose value and usefulness in many respects 
cannot be too highly commended. Our only object is to 
point out a deficiency in their system of instruction, 
which can be easily remedied, to the great advantage 
both of the institutions and of their pupils. As these 
schools take the place of the home to many of their in- 
mates, we desire that they should furnish as far as pos- 
sible that practical training in domestic duties which the 
pupils would otherwise be acquiring in their own famil 
circles. This suggestion is by no means a new one, theug 
it is too little acted upon, especially in our country. 

It is remarkable that in-Europe the importance of this 
education in what may be called “ Domestic Science”’ is 
apparently more appreciated than among ourselves. In 
the interesting Report of the late President of Vassar Col- 
lege, respecting his visit to Europe, made for the purpose 
of investigating the course of instruction pursued in the 
seminaries for young women, the following suggestive 
statement occurs :— 

‘*Domestiec Eeonomy receives much attention in the 
schools connected with the nunneries of the Continent 
and in the Training Colleges for young women in Great 
Britain. Not only is ornamental needlework of all kinds 
taught, but plain sewing as well. The young ladies are 
also instructed in the art of cutting out and making up 
garments for children of both sexes. These they are 
encouraged to prepare and give to the poor, They are 
aiso taught to fit and make their own dresses. A spacious 
‘mending-room’ furnishes. every facility for learning 
how to darn stockings, patch up threadbare garments, 
and mend tattered sheets, pillow-cases, etc. In the new 
College building of the British and Foreign School Society 
is a kitchen, separate from that of the establishment, 
which is fitted up with all the modern improvements and 
provided with all the needful apparatus for cooking meats 
and vegetables. Here, under the guidance of intelligent 
and experienced directors, the students perform the various 
processes of boiling, roasting, frying, baking, making 
byad, puddings, cakes, tarts, jellies, preserves, ete. It is 
not to be expected, even with all these advantages, that 

young ladies can become good cooks while at school; yet 
much may be done by way of instructing them in the 











scientific principles applicable to this most necessary art, 
and so to prepare them for entering advantageously on 
that practice in their own housekeeping which alone can 
make them perfeet.’’ j 

It was natural to suppose that a subject of such import- 
ance, whick had thus nm brought into prominent no- 
tice, would have been kept in view in the system proposed 
for Vassar College, which aspires to be deemed, and we 
incerely trust will hereafter prove to be in fact, the head 
and model ef Young Ladies’ Seminaries in our country, 
if not in the world. We might have expected that a 
Professorship of Domestic Economy, aud a method of 
practical instruction in household knowledge and duties, 
would have been deemed a desirable and essential part of 
the system. In Jooking over the Report on Organization,* 
however, we find no trace of anything of this description. 
There are to be several departments or “‘Schools,’’ teach- 
ing a great deal that is valuable; but that knowledge 
which would be the most practically useful of all to the 
pupils does not appear to be included in thecourse, There 
are to be Schools of Natural History, of Physical Science, 
of Psychology, of Mathematics, and of Art, but none of 
Domestic Science. The young ladies are to undergo ex- 
aminations in ‘‘Mensuration, Surveying, and Naviga- 
tion,’’ and in “the differential and integral calculus,’’ 
which, however serviceable in the way of mental disci- 
pline, will, we fear, help them very little in the actual 
duties of after life. 

The young lawyer or merchant who has the good for- 
tune to carry off to his new home a fair graduate of Vassar 
College will doubtless be not a little prond of the intel- 
lectual acquirements of his bride. But when he comes 
down with a limp collar to an ill cooked breakfast, the 
idea will be likely to occur to him that it would be well 
if the idol of his heart, in addition to so much abstract 
science, had acquired something more of that practical 
training for her actual sphere which he himself has been 
obliged to go through to fit him for the duties of his own 
calling. When matters go wrong in the kitchen or laun- 
dry, it will be no great compensation to know that the 
directress of those departments is fully qualified, in case 
of necessity, to navigate a vessel or survey a townsbip. 
Even the certainty that she could, if required, calculate 
all the eclipses that will occur during the next century, 
will hardly, we fear, be deemed by the perplexed husband 
a sufficient consolation for her entire ignorance of the 
mysteries of starch and cooking. 

It should be borne in mind that institutions for the 
education of young women differ widely, in one respect, 
from the ordinary colleges for young men. These colleges, 
for the most part, only give what may be called a pre- 
paratory course of instruction. The pupil of Harvard 
or Yale does not usually complete his education in his 
college; he passes from it to a Law, Divinity, or Medical 
School, or to a counting-room or engineer’s office, where 
he spends several years in acquiring the practical know- 
ledge required in his profession. A Seminary for young 
ladies is intended to complete the education of its inmates. 
It should therefore combine the two courses of instruction, 
the scientific and the practical ; and as every young lady 
expects to be, at some period of her life, a housekeeper, 
she should leave her College as well versed in the theory 
and practice of that calling as the young lawyer, physi- 
cian, or divine is expected to be when he leaves the 
‘*school”’ or the office in which he has pursued the course 
of studies qualifying him for his profession. 

A good idea of what a Young Ladies’ College should be 
may be formed by considering the systems adopted in the 
Commercial and Agricultural Colleges which of late years 
have risen so rapidly in importance and popularity. In 
these institutions, besides a useful general education, the 
pupils are specially instructed in the duties of their future 
callings. For example, in the Commercial College, the 
student not merely acquires a theoretical knowledge of 
book-keeping, political economy, and mercantile law, but. 
he is required to go through a course of practice in various 
departments. In each college there are a wholesale and 
retail establishment, a bank of deposit and discount, a 
commission store, a railway and telegraph office, and 
other departments, each provided with the appropriate 
books, wares, and apparatus for initiating the student 
into the details of its special business. In like manner, 
an Agricultural College has attached to it a model farm 
and a garden, in which the students can apply in practice 
the instructions which they receive from their books and 
teachers. Thus the pupils of these institutions leave 
them, not only well-educated men, but qualified at once 
to enter upon the duties of active life. 





* This refers to the Report of last year. 
is to be reported soon. 


A new eystem, 
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Of all branches of practical education for young women 
it may be truly said that there is no one more essentially 
important than that of Household Economy. The common 
experience of mankind has long since discerned that the 
ablest man rarely attains to high fortune and eminent 
success in life without the aid of a capable and judicious 
helpmate. “He that would thrive must ask his wife,’ 
says the homely old English adage; and.if we wish to 
see the same sentiment expressed in nobler language, we 
have only to turn to the highest authority of all. 

The description of a Jewish matron with which the 
** Book of Proverbs’’ closes, familiar as we trust it is to 
ail our readers, deserves to be quoted, had we room, as 
showing how much wider, in some respects, the proper 
sphere of woman's activity and influence was deemed to 
be in those days and in that Eastern land than in our 
modern and highly civilized world. It is truly remark- 
able that all the appliances of education and all the dis- 
cussions of “‘Woman’s Rights’ have not yet advanced 
her to the same high position which she held in Judea 
three thousand years ago, according tv this lesson of the 
Inspired Word. 

This grand and stately picture of a Mother in Israel may 
be presented as the true model for an American Matron. 
It is the model which the directors of our educational 
institutions for young women should endeavor to set be- 
fore’themselves and their pupils. And we feel assured 
that any institution which recognizes the importance of 
this truth, and endeavors to realize it“in practice, will 
secure the warm approval and support of the best portion 
of our community. 


THE TRUE FEMININE NAME. 


WE are sorry to find that the errors we see in other 
periodicals will creep into ourown. A young lady writes 
us:— 

**While reading the July number of the Lady’s Book, 
jl was attracted by a short piece entitled, Domestic Duties 
of Females ! 

‘*As all creatures, except males, are included in the 
word females, I was interested to: know what kind of 
work is suitable for such creatures, and found it meant 
work only for female women. Is it possible the Lady's 
Book wili allow such a word to designate us, after all 
that has been said in it on the misuse of this term! I have 
always agreed with every remark you have made upon 
the subject. Is it possible you have changed your 
opinion ?”’ 

Not at all, my young friend ; but mistakes will some- 
times be made by our contributors, which errors we do 
not see in time for correction. The Editor’s Table is the 
standard. Search there; if you now find female used as 
a synonym for woman, please report it. From this time 
we shall take care to have the misnomer kept from the 
ether pages of our periodical. It would indeed be a 
serious mistake in the Lady’s Book to use the unpleasant 
term, as female never means a lady. We request our 
contributors, who are mostly ladies, to bear this subject 
in mind. They should consider the right names for 
feminine humanity of importance in the destiny of 
women. 


HAVE ONE BOOK. 


Pury and Seneca, in giving advice on reading, agreed 
that “‘men should read much, but not many books.’’ Of 
course, ‘at that time, no thought was taken about the 
reading of women. 

itis remarkable that many great writers and eminent 
men seem to have had some ‘eet favorite author 
which they studied continually. 

Demosthenes made Thucydides-his model in style, and 
re-copied his history eight times. Lord Clarendon studied 
Livy and Tacitus. Voltaire’s favorite books were the 
Athalia of Racine, and the Petit Careme of Massillon. 
Diderot wanted ‘‘ Moses, Homer, and Richardson”’ as his 
authors. Fenelon’s favorite was Homer. Montesquieu 
chose Tacitus. Bourdaloue re-read, every year, St Paul, 
Chrysostom, and Cicero. Grotius studied Lucan. The 





favorite author of the Earl of Chatham was Barrow. Sir 
William Jones read Cicero through every year. 

Many other examples might be given; and in this era 
of books it would be of great advantage to real improve- 
ment in learning and literature, if women as well as men 
would each select some one author, or seme few books to 
be studied thoroughly, instead of skimming over hundreds 
of new publications. Why not begin this new method 
with the New Year, and thus have a mode of self-cultiva- 
tion which may be continued through life? 

DANGER OF MATHEMATICAL Stupies,—It is said that “in 
France, during the stormy years of 1848, '49, and '50, that 
those who rushed into the wildest notions of social reform 
were chiefly men ‘educated at the polytechnic schools, 
not the graduates of the Humanities.’’’ It thus appeared 
that an undue devotion to mathematical studies had a bad 
effect upon some minds. Bishop Colenso is instanced as 
an example; his imperfections seem to lie in exacting 
mathematical proof where moral certainty is the utmost 
demonstration that the human mind can ever attain, 


A GEM; FROM “BNOCH ARDEN.”’ 


“So they were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran the years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence, 
And mutual love and honorable toil ; 

With children ; first a daughter. In him woke, 
With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing up 

Than his had been, or hers; a wish renewed 
When two'years after came a boy to be 

The rosy idol of her solitudes, 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 

Or often journeying landward.’’=TzNNyson. 


Miss Hosmer's Zenosta has lately been brought to this 
country, and is on exhibition at the Derby Gallery, New 
York. It was executed at Rome, and sent to London, 
where, at the Exhibition, it was highly praised. This 
statue is said to be one of the best works of American art. 
We shall refer to it again. 


Mrs. Burp’s ORPHAN ASYLUM FoR GIRLS was dedicated 
November 3d. It is established on a plan as liberal in 
its provisions for the recipients, as the Girard College is 
for orphan boys. The City of Philadelphia has thus the 
honor of training poor orphan children of both sexes in 
the most liberal manner. 


Srrict Ecoxnomy.—‘‘Oh,’’ said an old Irish Countess, 
“there’s nothing I like better than oysters; I’d have 
them every night for supper, if the servants would eat the 
shells,’’ 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 
(Selected from “ Halls Journal of Health."’) 


SLEEPING rooms for invalids and children should have 
a temperature of about fifty degrees in cold weather, 
never running lower than thirty-five. There is no ad- 
vantage to any person from sleeping in a cold room. 

Warm Beds —Beds should be well covered in winter ; 
it is better to sleep too warm than too cold. 

Cold Feet.—Children should never be allowed to go to 
sleep with cold feet ; the thing to be last attended to, in 
putting a child to bed, should be to see that the feet are 
dry and warm; neglect of this has often resnited in a 
dangerous attack of croup, diphtheria, or fatal sore throat. 

Grapes as a Remedy or Preventive.—The acid o. grapes 
is a most efficient agent in acting on the liver and stimu- 
lating the secretion of bile, without which constipati 
takes place. A few grapes eaten and swallowed, pulp, 
seeds and all, after breakfast or dinner, is very beneficial 
for this complaint; if an astringent is needed, theu only 
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the juice under the skin should be swallowed. Children 
like this medicine, and what is taken with pleasure is, 
if remedial, the best. 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
«*My Heroine’’—*‘* Wishes’’—*‘ Emblematic Stones’’—“ An 
Autumn Fancy” “A Coming Storm’’—‘‘The Days that 
are no more’’—* Nervous People’ and “ A Handful of 
Earth.” 

‘These manuscripts are declined: ‘‘The Dead Ensign’’— 
** Katie’s Mistake’’—Letters from a School Girl’’—‘‘ The 
Maniac’’—*‘ Hope’’—*‘ Farewell to the Birds of Summer’’ 
(too late) —“ Parody’’—‘‘ Now and Then”’—‘“The Dying 
Soldier’ —“ The Seamstress” and ‘‘The Queen of the 
Dell” (we are sorry to disappoint the writer)—“ Edge- 
tools’’—** My Muse”’ (we have a large supply of poesies, 
as a young lady wrote the plural)—“ The Great Vire’’— 
**Seeing Double’’—and ‘‘The Oratorio.”’ 

Then we have “The Snow Flake’s Whisper,’’ pretty, 
but not perfect. The writer has genius, and also a true 
appreciation of our editorial duties, when the articles are 
not in the first class; she thus, in her note, depicts the 
scene :— 


“Full many a gem of poetry, I ween, 
Has found a grave in editorial grate; 
And literature in ashes dies unscen, 
Crushed by the edict from that chair of state. 
The poet’s genius and the humorist’s siile 
Alike consume beneath the mandate just; 
No friends may gather round their funeral pile, 
To chant their requiem or embalm their dust. 
Go thou, my Poem, save me from a fate 
So cruel, or, if thou canst do no more, 
Burn nobly, if a spark thou canst ereate 
Where ‘Snow Flakes Whisper’ and the north winds 
roar.” 


We thus emblazon the memory of her poem in the bright 
fancies of her parody, which is better than the original of 
her muse. 

Next month we shall report on several articles not yet 
examined. Now, we close this number with warm 
wishes for a happy New Year to all our friends. 

Is “ Num-Skull” sent as a contribution? Why did 
you not write when you sent the article? 
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From Prrerson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

LOVE AND DUTY. By Mrs. Hubback, author of “The 
Wife's Sister; or, The Forbidden Marriage,’’ ‘“‘May and 
December,”’ etc. etc. Though neither intricate in plot 
nor startling in incident, this is a novel of much interest, 
exceedingly well put together, and of the purest and 
healthiest tone. To the youthful romance reader its de- 
nouement may seem sad; but its lessons of duty and 
sacrifice should be well studied, as necessary preparatives 

for the great struggle of life, in which it will be found 
that love cannot always reign supreme without the ne- 
glect of some essential duty. 


From Lirrincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. No. 78. A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the Basis 
of the latest editions of the German Conversationes Lex- 
icon. With wood engravings and maps. The best Ency- 
clopedia published, and only 25 cents a number. 

HARPER’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
We have received No. 8 of this splendid pictorial. 
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From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Perrr- 
son & Broruers, and Lipprixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LINDISFARN CHASE: A Novel. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. Lindisfarn Chase will attract many admiring 
readers. There is a pleasing novelty and originality 
about its plot and denouement, while the characters are 
forcibly drawn, life-like, and artistically manayed, espe- 
cially in the contrast afforded by the two sisters, the 
heroines of the story, one of whom has received ler train- 
ing in France, and the other has been brought up in her ' 
English home. The only drawback we find is the tedious 
length of the descriptions, many of which seem to have 
been dragged in merely to display the author’s capacity 
for fine writing. To compensate for this, however, the 
situations are dramatic and ingenious, and the conversa- ¢ 
tion spirited and sparkling. 


From Dick & FirzgerRaLp, New York, through Psrrr- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE DOCTOR'S WIFE: A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don, author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ “‘ Aurora Floyd,”’ 
etc. ete. This, to our notion, is the best of Miss Braddon’s 
novels ; certainly it is the most original. The interest is 
well-sustained throughout, the plot sufficiently deep with- 
out being unnaturally intricate, and the characters 
strongly marked without any undue extravacance. 

TIIE AMERICAN BOY’S OWN BOOK°OF SPORTS AND 


GAMES: A Repository of In-and-out-door Amusements 


Sor Boys and Youth. l\lustrated with over six hundred 
engravings, designed by White, Herrick, Wier, and Har- 
vey ; and engraved by N. Orr. This is one of the hand- 
somest, completest, and most perfect books for boys ever 
published. We can readily imagine the delight with 
which the young people will open its attractive pages, 
and the bewildering satisfaction with which they will 
scan its contents, almost endless in their variety, and leay- 
ing nothing untouched or unexplained, in the slightest 
degree bearing upon the enjoyments, physical or mental, 
practical or merely pleasurable, of boyhood. ‘It is just 
the book for the holidays, being as elegantly printed, 
bound, and embellished as an annual. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

A REPORT OF THE DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS 
IN THE SECRET SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
CONVENTION, for Proposing Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, held at Washington, D. C., 
February, A. D. 1861. By L. E. Chittenden, one of the 
Delegates. This is an historical volume of vast import- 
ance, and of the greatest value, not only to the politician 
and statesman, but to every one who would rightly com- 
prehend the various momentous questions now agitating 
the public mind. Though it failed in its efforts to bring 
about an adjustment of the difficulties, which have finally 
resulted in rebellion and disunion, the peace conferénce 
had no slight bearing upon subsequent events. The pro- 
ceedings of that convention were conducted with closed 
doors, and are now first presented to the public, we" 
believe, impartially, fairly, and with a strict regard for 
truth and candor. 


From James 0’K ane, New York :— 

THE IRVINGTON STORIZS. By Mrs. M. E. Dodge. 
With designs by Darley. Mrs. Dodge is well known as a 
contributor to most of the leading periodicals of the day, 
and her writings for the young have been widely read 
and commended, The present volume, while entirely 
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free from all “sensation” effects, offers to the mind of 
youth, strong, health-giving food, such as cannot but 
prove welcome and beneficial. Children hate “ preach- 
ing ;’’ and their pure, fresh natures revolt at the almost 
maudlin frivolities too often dealt out to them under the 
name of Juvenile Literature. They rarely like a story 
bristling with admonitions and moral reflections; but 
they do like a moral when it sparkles with sprightliness 
and pointed incidents. In short, ‘‘The Irvington Stories’ 
aim to please and to.invigorate—to teach without stating 
what is taught—and to lead readers through a pleasantly 
changing country to high points of sight, rather than 
through a dull lowland, thickly set with guide-posts. 
In our ‘‘ Arm-Chair’’ will be found one of the engravings 
from this work. 

From Carterton, New York, through Pererson & Bro- 
THERS, Philadelphia :— 

THE SUPPRESSED BOOK ABOUT SLAVERY, Pre- 
pared for Publication in 1857—never published until 
the pr.sent time, Why, or by whom, this volume was 
suppressed at the time of its preparation, is not made very 
clear. It will no doubt command more than usual atten- 
tion, now that it is finally brought before the public. 

NEARER AND DEARER: A Novellette. By Cuthbert 
Bede, B. A., author of “ Verdant Green.’’ With forty- 
seven illustrations by the author. There is little depth 
about this story, though it possesses considerable merit 
for its vivacity and sparkling hnmor. It would make a 
capital farce, its good points being more likely to strike 
the attention in dramatic representation than in reading. 
We cannot consider its author much of an artist. 

THE WINTHROPS: A Novel. Though evidently the 
production of a comparative novice, this is a pleasing 
novel of American life. It is a quiet family history, 
laying no claim to the characteristics of a sensational 
story, but depending for its.success upon the unpretend- 
ing plainness and simplicity of its narrative. 

From Wm. H. Appieron, New York, through E. H. 
Burier & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE HERO BOY ; or, the Life and Deeds of Lieut.-Gen. 
Grant. By Rev. P. C. Headley, author of * Napoleon,”’ 
** Josephine,”’ ‘‘ Women of the Bible,’’ ete. Though in- 
tended especially for boys, this will he found, even by 
maturer readers, the clearest and most reliable biography 
of Gen. Grant yet brought before the public. The account 
of the distinguished chieftain’s youthful days, however, 
is less complete than is to be desired in such a work. 
Nevertheless, what is told us is to be depended upon, 
coming, as it does, from the father of the hero. The de- 
tails of his later career, especially as connected with the 
present momentous struggle, are given with exceeding 
minuteness and precision, and in a style well adapted to 
please. 

From Tickyor & Fretps, Boston, through Peterson & 
Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FREDERIC RICHTER, compiled 
from various sources. Preceded by his Autobiography. 
By Eliza Buckminster Lee. Third Edition. The numerons 
admirers of Richter, the qualities of whose rare and quaint 
genius have, within a comparatively recent period, been 
made familiar to American readers through the excellent 
translations of his works issued by the enterprising house 
from which we receive the present volume, will assuredly 
welcome this new edition of the life of their favorite. It 
is one of the most entertaining of Iferary biographies, 





complete and authentic in its details, and faithful, candid- 
and appreciative in its delineations of the character of its 
subject. 

THE OCEAN WAIFS: <A Story of Adventure on Land 
and Sea. By Captain Mayne Reid, author of ‘‘The Desert 
Home,’’ “The Boy Hunters,”’ etc. etc. With illustrations. 
One of Captain Reid’s characteristic stories for boys, in 
which the natural history of the ocean is interwoven with 
an exciting though somewhat improbable narrative of 
accidents, incidents, perils, and escapes. The originator, 
we believe, of this attractive mode of conveying informa- 
tion to the young, Captain Reid still maintains his posi- 
tion as probably the most captivating and reliable of 
teachers in this particular style of instruction. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM EUROPE. By Cornelius 
Conway Felton, late President of Harvard University. 
These familiar letters of the late President Felton, written 
in 1853-4, while they may not convey much that is novel 
to one well read in books of European travel, will yet 
please by their tasteful and cultivated ease of style and 
their clear, concise, and comprehensive narrative. They 
introduce their readers to many celebrated personages, 
both in England and on the Continent, giving frequent 
interesting, yet not gessiping or ill-bred, descriptions of 
personal peculiarities and characteristic traits, not proba- 
bly to be found elsewhere. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. A 
new edition, complete in two volumes. Though these 
tales may be said to form the basis of Hawthorne’s popu- 
larity, they were never in themselves popular, giving the 
word its widest meaning. They are not calculated to be 
so ; there is a lack of warmth and vigor in them not likely 
to attract the great mass of readers. Nevertheless, their 
calm, meditative sentiment, and sober, unimpassioned 
style will always command the reverence and sympathy 
of those whom education and the taste it engenders have 
rendered capable of appreciating something higher and 
nobler than emotional and sensafional fiction. To this 
rapidly increasing body of readers Hawthorne's tales 
have already become and will always remain classics. 
The present edition is issued in the publishers’ now well- 
known and elegant blue and gold style of binding. ‘ 

THE POEMS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. A complete col- 
lection, in blue and gold, of Taylor’s poetical works, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Poet’s Journal,’’‘‘ Poems of the Orient,”’ 
“ Passing the Sirens,” ‘‘ Romances and Lyries,"’ “‘ Califor- 
nian Ballads and Poems,’’ “ Earlier Poems,’’ and “‘ Sirce 
1861."" Though comparatively a young man, Mr. Taylor, 
as will be seen, has written no small amount of poetry— 
indeed, almost too much to be what is called a great poet, 
considering the multifariousness of his other and more 
practical labors as a traveller, lecturer, novelist, and jour- 
nalist. Nevertheless, his poesy is of a high and cultivated 
order, and will probably endure. 


From Roserts BrorHess, Boston, through J. B. Liprix- 
cott, Philadelphia :— 

THE TIGER PRINCE; or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Abyssinia. By William Dalton. With illustrations, An 
exceedingly pleasantly written romance, rendered prac- 
tical and instructive by numerous familiar and faithful 
descriptions of life, manners, and scenery peculiar to the 
country in which the story has its action. It will delight 
all who take any interest in books of its character. 

THE PIGEON PIE; A Tale of Rovindhead Times. By 
Miss Yonge, author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ etc. 
This is a book for young people, in which the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads make a considerable figure. The story 
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is well written and entertaining, and contains an exciting 
variety of incident. It is designed to exhibit the evils of 
curiosity and of over-much fondness for talking. 

GASCOYNE, THE SANDAL-WOOD TRADER: A Tale 
of the Pacific. By R. M. Ballantyne, author of “The 
Young Fur Traders,” “Wild Man of the. West,"’ etc. 
With illustrations. This is also a story for the young. 
The hero is a somewhat poetical and singularly gentle- 
‘hearted pirate, who, after enacting a prominent part in 
numerous wonderful adventures by land and sea, finally 
reforms, and b a respectable old gentleman, a good 
neighbor, and a worthy citizen. While regarding the 
main design of the tale, which is to illustrate the redeeming 
power of love, a most commendable one, we can scarcely 
render our unqualified approbation to the story itself. We 
apprehend that many young persons will be more fasci- 
nated by the romantic and sentimental rascality of the 
pirate than by the manner in which his reformation is 
wrought out. 

HELEN AND HER COUSINS; or, Two Months at Ash- 
Jield Rectory. A little book for children, forcibly illus- 
trating the evils of selfishness. 





From Wit.i1aM VY. Spencer, Boston, through J. B. Lir- 
PincotT, Philadelphia :— 

WAIFWOOD: A Novel. By the author of “Easy Nat,” 
“The Indiaman’s Daughter,’’ “‘ Morley,’’ etc. ete. This 
is an exciting tale of Southern life, full of startling inci- 
dents, hairbreadth escapes, and all the perils, hardships, 
and romantic adventures and intricacies of plot charac- 
teristic of novels of its class. The scene is laid in the 
Cherokee country of Georgia, and the period of action 
dates as far back as the yar 1832. 


“Gots Sree 


JANUARY, 1865. 


A Happy New Year to all our friends. We concluded 
last year’s publication of the Lady’s Book with the largest 
list we have ever issued since we commenced in 1830— 
thirty-five years ago. We present this number of the 
Book as an earnest of what we mean to do; and having 
the appliances and the means, there will be no falling 
off in Godey. Of course, our list will be larger this year 
than last, for we have had a regular increase every year 
since we ‘irst commenced publishing. 

We present the first number of the thirty-fifth year of 

the publication of the Lady’s Book~-a number that we 
take some pride in ourselves, and we think that the im- 
pression upon our readers will also be favorable. We 
open with a tableau plate of rather a humorous character, 
entitled ‘‘ May and December,’’ which will be pronounced 
a splendid line engraving. Our title-page is a galaxy of 
beauties. Messrs. Illman & Brothers have done full jus- 
tice to this very pretty design. 
* In this number we give sixteen full page plates, inde- 
pendent of our two engraved steel and fashion-plates, in 
which will be found fashions from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., of New York, the great importers, to whose im- 
portations we have access before th® retail dealers see 
them—an advantage possessed by no other magazine, A 
fashion from Brodie. Excellent articles for winter work, 
and other articles for fancy and usefulness that are too 
numerous for us to mention. In the body of the book we 
also give patterns for new bonnets, waists, and other 
fancy articles, 














The neat colored engraving of the Work-Table Com- 
panion will certainly please everybody. It is really one 
of the most desirable articles for a fancy fair that has ever 
been, given. 

Our Fashion-plate is just what the ladies desire. A 
beautiful illustration of the really existing fashions. No 
magazine can equal Godey in this. They may get up a 
fancy fashion-plate, but for the real article the ladies 
always consult Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Civss ror THe New YEar.—It gives us pleasure to be 
in receipt at this early date of so many clubs from the 
sensible and prudent, who prefer paying a trifle more to 
get what is good to what is cheap. No magazine can 
stand that has not advanced its prices, unless paper falls, 
and there seems to be but little chance of that. We would 
advise our subscribers not to loan their numbers. Ifany 
one wants to see the Lady’s Book, let them subscribe for it. . 





A New Year’s Presext To A Lapy—a copy of Godey 
for one year. The recipient will be delighted, and cer- 
tainly think of the donor at least once a month. 

MAKE vp Your Cuvss according to the new rates, which 
will be found on the next page. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this country. 
Any person with a very little trouble can get up a club 
for the Book. We have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone. 

CivuB at new prices, $27.50. 


I sallied forth one morning, a litile faint-hearted, I 
confess, Mr. Godey, to get up a club, for I imagined it 
would be a little difficult; but not so; Godey reeom- 
mended itself. I thought, first, I would get up a club of 
sight only, and met with such good success that | increased 
it to eleven. I hope, Mr. Godey, that all who try to get 
up clubs may have as good success as I did. nd. 


Club of $27.50, new terms. 


Your book is an indispensable family comfort. 

Mrs. E., Jil. 

Club of $16, on new terms. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find a club for the Book, 
which we could not do without. Mother has taken it for 
eleven years. Iam now old enough to take it for myself. 
You will find my nameintheclub. You have the good 
wishes of all the ladies. F. G., Mo. 


I cannot do without the Lady’s Book. If deprived of it, 
I would think one of my best friends had left me. 
Miss D., Ind, 





A New Novert spy Marton Harianp.—The spring of 
1865 will give us a new novel from the graceful pen of 
this charming authoress. The scene will be laid in Vir- 
ginia, about the time of the breaking out of the Rebellion ; 
but iy will not be, strictly speaking, a political novel. 
We shall anxiously look for its appearance. 





Tue Money Order System and Drafts. If your office is 
a money-order office, get one from your postmaster for the 
amount you wish to send us. If it is not, then try and 
procure a draft. These are the most safe methods of re- 
mitting. If you send a draft, please pay the premium 
on it. 





To Ports.—We cannot send the Lady’s Book in ex- 
change for poetry. We have an abundance of the latter 
on hand. ; 

Iw this number will be found No. 1 of a new series of 
poems, by our able edutributor, W. E. Pabor, Esq, 
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Tite Terms of the Lapy’s Boox for 1865 are as follows, for the 


present :— 


lecopy,lyear . : : ; : 
2 copies, l year . : ‘ : ° 


3 copies, l year . . ° , ‘ 


Acopies,l year... ; ame ie ; ; : ; : ww « 
CLUBS. 
5 copies, 1 year, and an extra copy to the pore sending the club, making 
6 — 14 00 
8 copies, 1 year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making 
9 copies 21 00 
11 copies 1 year, and an ‘extra copy to the person ‘sending the club, making 
12 copies . ; . , ; ‘ . ‘ : ‘ . 27 50 


All additions to clubs of any denomination $2 


50 each. 


Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will both be sent 1 year on receipt of $4 50. 


We club with no other magazine. 


Canada subscribers must send 24 cents additional for each subscriber to pay American 


postage. 


In order to secure the extra copy for the club, the money must all be sent at one time. 


L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Sireeis. 





Coryetivs & Baksr, 710 Chestnut St., have the pleasure 
to announce that they are now prepared to furnish a new 
style of gas fature, suitable for dwellings, stores, offices, 
etc., which can be lighted by electricity. We can give 
our testimony as regards the above beautifu! light. It is 
a very handy article; no use for matches, and therefore 
no danger from them. Every house should have one at 
least. It is the invention of Robert Cornelius, Esq., and 
is patented by him. 

We have a servant girl, not bad looking, but whose 
face is somewhat roughened by the smallpox, which she 
had when a child. The pits, not being noticeable at a 
little distance, escaped the curious eyes of the child for 
some weeks ; but one day, being in the girl’s arms, she 
suddenly exclaimed—*“ Your freckles are not like any- 
body else’s, Mary—your freckles are all jammed in!” 
Mary thought the joke too good to keep, if it was against 
herself, and told it to us, with bursts of Irish merriment. 

Some of her modes of expressing herself are original. 
She always asks us to wnpare her peaches and apples, evi- 
dently considering it an undressing process. The kernels 
of nuts she calls sweet stones. Once she said, with a sigh, 

. that she “‘ wished she could use her own judgment, some- 
times ;’’ and, one day, she did ‘‘ use her own judgment.”’ 
She came running into the sitting-room to ask for money 
to pay the scissors-grinder. Upon inquiry, we found 
that, watching from the parlor-window, she had hailed 
that venerable person and given him a pair of large 
scissors to grind, which were broken about in the centre 
of the blades. He made a queer-looking affair of them, 
for which we had the privilege of paying him fifteen 
ceuts, 


Artaur’s Home Maaazixe is the monthly that we 
recommend to those who want a cheaper magazine than 
the Lady’s Book. 





Ovrn Carp PxHoTogRaPHs.—We have added some two 
hundred new and choice subjects te our catalogue of 
elegant cartes de visite for albums, which we are send- 
ing by mail, post paid, at the low price of eight for $1, 
or twenty for $2. Catalogues free. Our orders for these 
attractive pictures continue to be very large. We are” 
mailing them by thousands, and they give the highest 
satisfaction. Our list includes distinguished military 
and naval officers, public men, authors, artists, and a 
charming variety of pictures and works of art. If you 
want to fill your albums at a cheap rate, send for our 
catalogue. 


Tue Rahway Times, in speaking of Moden Harland’s 
story, says:— 

‘*The continuation of the first article, ‘Taking Boarders 
for Comhpany,’ loses none of its spiciness in its length, 
and we venture the assertion that nine out of ten of those 
who have been in the habit of recreating in the country, 
find in this taie a fac-simile of their experience.’’ 


Enocn ARDEN.—This beautiful poem of Tennyson has 
been just published in two forms, by Messrs. J. E. Tmtox 
& Co., Boston. One splendid edition, with illustrations 
on nearly every page, on thick orange paper; and one 
smaller, near the size of their “‘ Poetry of the Age of 
Fable,’ which is also on tinted paper, but with fewer 
engravings. Both books are in perfect taste, as are the 
usual publications of this house. 

Tne Music for the Lady’s Book is mostly original. This 
department is under the supervision of J. Starr Holloway, 
the publisher of Holloway’s Musical Monthly. 





A May once advertised his property for sale, and con- 
cluded his advertisement with, “A never failing stream 
of water before the door.’’ Very true, his property was 
seated on the Delaware River. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly.—Commencement of the 
Third Volume.—The holiday gala number of the Monthly, 
dated January Ist, and opening the new volume, is now 
ready, with the following splendid table of contents :— 


The Bells of Aberdovey; Brinley Richards’ last and 
most exquisite transcription. 

The Yule Log; Christmas song, composed expressly for 
the holiday Monthly by the author of “ At the Gate,”’ ete. 

Christmas Bells; beautiful duet and chorus, also com- 
posed for the holiday Monthly, by James M. Stewart. 

Snow Castles; an exquisite little nocturpe or romance, 
by Joseph Ascher, a great favorite with our subscribers. 


Each of these pieces, it will be remembered, has a sepa- 
rate and beautifully engraved title-page, a feature that no 
other musical periodical has ever dared to attempt. The 
music, further, is printed from engraved plates, not type, 
prepared expressly ‘or the work, and on sheet music paper 
of the highest cost and finish. In every respect Hollo- 
way’s Musical Monthly corresponds with the best sheet 
music, excep: in price. A monthly number, containing 
the above beautiful music, any single pieee of which 
would cost in the stores more than the price of the entire 
number, is farnisbed to subscribers at 25 cents only, as 
part of the annual subscription of $3. The number sold 
separately, 50 cents. We have not advanced our terms, 
while nearly every other three dollar magazine, and 
every twenty-five cent piece of sheet music, has been 
increased in price one-fourth or more. The terms are 
per annum, in advance, for each and every subscrip- 
tion, 

Of this holiday number there should be, as there were 
last year, thousands of copies sold for Christmas and New 
Year presents. Excepting a year’s subscription to the 
work, nothing could be selected moré acceptable: to a 
piano player. We will send it to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Three Hundred Dollars in Premiums.—This is the last 
time we sha!l have the opportunity to call attention to 
our list of premiums for new subscribers, as the award 
will be made on the 25th January. There is one premium’ 
of one hundred dollars in cesh. Subscribers are very 
easily obtained for the Monthly, and we look for active 
competition for these premiums. Lists will be sent to any 
address on application by letter. 


Bound Volumes for 1863 and 1864.—We have now 
ready a few copies of the two volumes of the Monthly, 
neatly bound. Price of each year's volume $6, and sent, 
free of postage, to any address. In extra binding, mo- 
rocco and gilt, $30 and $12. The volumes sold separately 
or together. They make the most elegant and acceptable 
gift of the season. Orders for any of the above, and all 
subscriptions, must be addressed to J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-office, Philadel- 
phia. 

Brinley Richards New Music.—We will also receive 

_orders for any of the following beautiful compositions: 
The Bells of Aberdovey, 40 cents. Warblings at Dawn, 
35. Warblings at Morn, 35. Christmas Chimes, beautiful 
and seasonable piece, 50. Soldier’s Chorus, from Faust, 
a grand composition, with fac-simile of the London title- 
page, 40. The Puritan’s Daughter, 40. What Bells are 
Those? transcription, 40. Floating on the Wind, 35. The 
Listening Mother, 30. Warblings at Noon, 40. Warblings 
at Eve, 35. Alexandra, nocturne, 33. Address as above. 
J. Stauzk Hottowar 
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SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it; ora Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi- 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once fur it; don’t wait until the ead of the 
year. 

When Sct money, do not trust to the cealing 

maiter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases, 

We can always supply back numbers, 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advaace, 
at the office where it is received. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture’be written so that they can be easily made out. 

“Tne Human Face Divine,” A New System of Phy- 
siognomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“ Signs of Character’ in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, ano Lire Inivsrratep, vol. 41, for 1865. 8. R. 
WELLS, Editor. Portraits of remarkable men and women, 
in every calling, illustrating all phases of Human 
Character, Puyrstoanomy, Puystotoey, Psycnovoey, Ern- 
NOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, etc., published monthly at $2 a 
year. Sample numbers by first post 20 cts. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER & WE’_LS; 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


From a Correspondent :— 


“Our Priscie is a faithful little African of about twelve 
years, very obedient, and rather shrewd withal, as the 
following will testify :— 

**Some time since, we had in our employ a white boy 
who, having been raised miserably. poor, was consequently 
much elated with a new suit of clothes and plenty to eat ; 
and if, by grooming the horses of visitors or in any other 
way, he could get a little change in his pockets, he con- 
sidered himself ‘ quite wealthy,” and would boast of it 
in extravagant terms, whenever he could obtain a listener. 
Priscie was a favorite victim of these harangues, and was 
often much irritated by his volubility on this never-failing 
theme, but seldom made any answer, working on in si- 
lence, or perhaps humming a tune, endeavoring thus to 
put an end to his boasting. One day, however, some of 
the family overheard him expatiating to her, as usual, on 
his favorite topic, and at length declare that he was rich, 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘as rich as anybody about here.’ Now 
this was too much for Priscie to stand; she turned round, 
and, rolling up the whites of her eyes very seornfully, 
said: ‘Well, I don’ t know what you be rich in, ’less you 
be rich in poorness.’ R. A. R. 


Freicut on Letrers On Premiums on Drarrs.—We want 
our subscribers distinctly to understaud that, when they 
send their letters by express companies, they must pay the 
freight. We advise our subscribers to procure drafts— 
they and the postal money order are the only safe mode 
of remitting. The premium on the draft must be paid by 
the subscribers. 
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THE IRVINGTON STORIES. 

Tus is the title of a new holiday book just issued by 
James O’Kane, 126 Nassau Street, New York. The stories 
are eight in number, and are beautifully illustrated by 
Darley. 

From one of them, entitled ‘‘ Captain George, the Drum- 
mer-Boy,’’ we select an engraving showing one of the 
events of Captain George’s career in the Army of the 
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Potomac. Why so small a boy should have been called 
“ Captain,’ and why he joined the army at all, are mat- 
ters that the book fully explains. 

It will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, to any address, 
by the publisher, on receipt of the price, $1 50. 

Our Superior Nerpies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and « 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they cap be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 

* Manion Haritayp.—Every number of the Book for 1865 
will contain an article from her pen. > 


Bropre is with us again. We publish,one of his elegant 
desisns. 











Curious Bripat Custom in NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 
—A woman, when she marries, always, as a part of her 
troussean, procures her grave clothes, and these are put 
away, and from time to time carefully aired, until they 
are needed. In moments of gloom, a woman will take 
them out and try them on, and find comfort in the iuspec- 
tion of the mourning linen. 


THe TRANSMIGRATION OF PLANTS.— 
Busbequius, an Austrian, introduced 
the lilac and tulip into Western Europe 
from Turkey in the 16th century. Clu 
sius, a Belgian, brought the horse- 
chestnut about the same time from the 
East. Pope, the poet, introduced the 
weeping willow, by planting a slip he 
received from Smyrna. Within living 
memory, the first orange-tree was to 
be seen in Portugal, and which had 
been transplanted from the East. 
Plants indigenous to the steppes of 
Tartary are now flourishing in France, 
the first seeds of which came in tho 
saddle-stuffing of the Russian troops 
whe entered Paris in 1514. The Turk- 
ish armies left the seeds of Oriental 
wall plants on the ramparts of Buda 
and Venice. The Canada thistlesprung 
up in Europe from a seed which fell 
two centuries ago, out of the stuffed 
skin of a bird. In 1501, when St. He- 
lena was discovered, there were only 
sixty species of plants on the island ; 
there are now seven bundred and fifty. 
From the straw and grass packing of 
Thorwaldsen's pictures there sprung 
up in Copenhagen twenty-five species 
of plants belonging to the Roman 
Campagna. 


Dear Lapy’s Boox: I herein send 
you an anecdote for insertion in your 
much noted magazine :— 


A country girl, several of whose 
sisters had married badly, was about 
herself to take her chance. 

“* How dare you getmarried,” asked 
a friend of hers, “after having before you the unfortunate 
example of your sisters?” 

‘*Oh, fudge for the example of my sisters !’’ exclaimed 
the girl, with spirit. ‘I choose to make a trial myself.”’ 

Did you ever see a parcel of pigs running to a trough 
of hot swill? The first one sticks in his nose, gets it 
scalded, and then draws back and squeals; the second 
burns hjs nose, and squeals in like manner; but still it 
makes fo difference with those behind ; they never take 
warning of those before, but all in turn thrust in their 
noses. And so it is with girls in regard to matrimony— 
all must take their turn. And 80, my dear, you are satis- 
fied, aren’t you? L, M, 8. 

Manna.—Sir Roderick Murchison has been informed 
that a fall of manna has recently taken place in Asia 
Minor. This manna is @ lichen which is formed in the 
steppes of the Kurghis, and is often carried in the fall to 
the west across the Caspian. The grains, which are 
always perfectly detached, have much the form of a rasp- 
berry or mulberry, and are found frequently to be attached 
to a stony support of granite, sandstone, and lime. The 
manna is ground into flour and baked into bread, and is 
known among the Turks by the name of kerdcrtboghdast, 
which means wonder-corn or grain. 


























GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF A MANSION HOUSE, SUITABLE FOR A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia, 











CLUBBING WITH MacGazines.—We have no club with 
any magazine or newspaper except Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. One copy of Godey’s Lady’s Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 





A Youne Brine, daughter of an apothecary, immediately 
after the nuptials, wrote to her mother-in-law: “My 
happiness is now complete. My ark has rested upon 
Mount Arrowroot.”’ 


a 





Description of Ground Plan, 


P Parlor, 30 by 15 feet. 

H Main hall, 10 feet. 

R Reception-room, 15 by 15 feet. 
D Dining-room, 15 by 15 feet. 

B Breakfast-room, 12 by 14 feet. 
K Kitchen, 12 by 14 feet. 

§ Stair hall, 10 by 12 feet. 

C Piano recess, 16 by 12 feet. 

F Porch, 10 feet. 

A Back Porth, 10 feet. 

WC Water-closet. 


Second Floor. 


C Four principal chambers, 1d 
by 15 feet. 

H Main hall, 10 feet. 

G Stair hall, 10 by 12 feet. 

M Roof of porch, 11 feet. 

N Roof of purch, back, 11 feet. 

B Sitting-room, 10 by 13 feet, 

T Bath-room, 7 by 7.6” 





A GRAVE PACT, as illustrated on the 4th of last July :— 


“ That rocket-sticks suddenly descending from the skies, 
* and striking upon the exposed heads of infants or chil- 
dren playing in the domestic area, are unfavorable to 
juvenile health and life, is a well-established fact.’’ 


It is also said, and we take it to be as well established 
a fact as the above, ‘‘That when a man has no funds in 
his banker’s hands, such banker is not bound to pay his 





drafts.’’ 
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Postrace on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter. 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey's Lady's Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 





Harr Uproorep ry Five Mexvres, sy tHe Use or Up- 
HAM’s DeprLaToRY Powper.—This powder has been found 
highly beneficial and of great use to ladies who have been 
afflicted with superfluous hair, principally when its growth 
has been confined to the upper lip and side of the face, 
giving a masculine turn to the whole features. It will 
be found to be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of 
any sharp instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is 
removed in five minutes after its application, without in- 
Jury to the skin. 

Mailed to any address for $1 25. S.C. Upmam, No. 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of nem -marks. 

Mrs. A. §, A.—Sent articles October 19th. 

Mrs. F.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss 8. J, §.—Sent silk 20th. 

Mrs. M. E. R.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. W. W. W.—Sent articles 20th. 

Mrs. D. D. G.—Sent articles by express 20th, 

J. R. M.—Sent box by express 22d. 

E. R. L.-—Sent box by expregs 22d. 

E. C. M.—Sent articles 25th. 

Mrs. V. C. B.—Sent chain and ring 25th. 

H. F. A.—Sent pattern November Ist. 

8. E. L.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Miss C. M.—Sent canvas Ist. 

Mrs. J. 8. M.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Mrs. C. 8. M.—Sent articles 2d. 

Miss A. E. C.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Miss M. E. H.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. W. H. H. H.—Sent box by express 9th. 

Mrs. C. B. G.—Sent box by express 9th. 

Mrs. M. M. A.—Sent spangles 15th. 

Mrs. E. M. C.—Sent articies 15th. — 

Mrs. K. L.—Sent infant’s Afghan slippers, etc. by ex- 
press 15th. 

W. H. R.—Sent pattern 15th. 

E. S. F.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

P. E. J.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. H. A. C.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

B. M. H.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Mrs. I. J.—Sent pattern 15th. 

N. L.—Sent pattern 15th. 

J. W. 8.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Mrs. L. I. G.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Miss 8. W.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. D. A.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. 8. E. V.—Sent skirt elevator 17th. 

Mrs. J. L.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. A. K.—Sent band 17th. 

Mixes A. E. C.—Sent zephyr 17th. 

A. A. W.—Sent Bristol-board by express 17th. 
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Mrs. :-F. T. O.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Clara.—Rubber gloves are used for whitening the hands, 
price $2.50 per pair. 

Mrs. Clinton, New York.—We know nothing of the 
whereabouts of the lady. 

Maud N.—Perhaps you are growing older. 
judge from your description. 

k L, E.—The authoress you mention died some time 
since. She was an admirable writer, and her incognita 
was well preserved. 

Mary.—A frock-coat is an admissible garment for a 
gentleman to wear when he nuptializes. 

L. E. R.—The photographers will “‘ pose’’ you, as they 
call it, but they sometimes pose you out of all likeness. 
A plaid or striped dress is best. 

Miss D. H.—We know of no method of making blue 
eyes look expressive. If they are “naturally melan- 
choly in their expression,’’ we presume it is natural. 

E. H.—Tell him at once that_you have lost the ring. 
He must have little faith in you if he cannot believe you. 

Miss Q. A. O.—Under the circumstance that you were 
adi you should wear ere 


Fashions, 
NOTICE To LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at 4 distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will herexfter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for ne proposed expen- 
diture, to be aadrened to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may occur tn remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber te the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much in choice. ress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
. Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 

& Co., New York; cloaks, mantilias, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments ; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When gocds are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


We cannot 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JANUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of purple corded silk. The skirt is 
trimmed, en tablier, with bands of white plush and 
mother of pearl buttons. It is edged with a fluted ruffle 
of purple silk. The corsage is made with a deep tail at 
the back, and trimmed to match the skirt. The, sleeves 
are ofthe coat form. Curtainless bonnet of puffed white 
silk, trimmed with scarlet and white flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of cuir-colored silk, trimmed with Thibet 
fringe. White velvet bonnet, trimmed with white plumes 
and loops of green velvet. The inside trimming is formed 
of pink daisies and blonde lace. Black velvet shaw], 
embroidered with beads. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress of rich white corded silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with a crape flounce, looped over with bands of 
white ribbon. The corsage is made with deep points both 
back and front. Coat sleeves trimmed to match the skirt. 
Illusion veil, caught in front with a bunch of orange- 
blossoms, The hair is rolled from the face, and arranged 
in a waterfall at the back. A large tuft of orange blos- 
soms is placed directly over the forehead. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white satin, trimmed with a deep 
flounce of point appliqui lace. This is headed by a 
quilling of white ribbon and chenille tassels. The cor- 
sage is pointed. Coat sleeves trimmed to match the skirt. 
Illusion veil. The hair is rolled from the face, and 
dressed with a tuft of orange-blossoms. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pink silk, trimmed with a row of che- 
nille fringe, and a quilling of ribbon. The corsage and 
bretelles are trimmed to maich the skirt. Guimpe of 
white muslin, with long sleeves edged with a muslin 
ruff. 

Fig. 6.—Morning-robe of bright blue cashmere, trimmed 
with bands of white plush, edged with pointed black 
velvet. Under-skirt tucked to the waist. White muslin 
waist, trimmed down the front with embroidery. Fancy 
lace cap, trimmed with a bow of blue ribben matching 
the dress in shade. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

As it is now out of the question to do without warm 

wraps, we will give our readers an idea of the most ap- 


“proved styles to be found in the show-rooms of Mr. Brodie, 


300 Canal Street, New York. 

Velvet wraps, which are considered the most elegant, 
are frequently made quite plain. When trimming is 
used, it is fur, guipure lace, or bead and crochet passe- 
menterie,and ornaments, The latter adorn every descrip- 
tion of wrap this season. 

The coat or paletit shape is the newest and most popular, 
though the ample rotunde is preferred by many and is 
quite admissible. 

All wraps are made rather long, and frequently double 
breasted with revers, or button slanting from the shoulder 
to the waist. 

The jet and crochet ornaments are quite large, some 
resembling flowers, and are richer than ever before. 
Few hoods are worn on velvet cloaks this season. 

We find a very great variety in cloth wraps; some are 
quite novel and peculiar. 

One style resembles a loose vest in front, and shapes 
off to a eqnt tail at the back ; this is set on to a long basque 
skirt, very richly trimmed with braid and square jet 
buttons. 

Another paletét forms two seallops in the back, the 
hollow being in the centre. Two more scallops are in 
front, and the garment buttons all the way down the 
front. 

A very novel style is made with revers all round, that 
is, there is a basque at the back, one on each side and 
two in front, These are all lined with either silk or 
plush, and turned over in the Continental style and 
fastened with buttons. 

Young ladies are wearing short loose sacks of a bright 
purple velvet cloth, trimmed with jet ornaments, or a 
fringe formed of large worsted balls. This style of sack 
is both attractive and pretty. Thibet fringe of various 
colors is used on cloaks, and is one of the most elegant 
trimmings introduced this season. 

Plum-colored velvet cloth is made up into palet-ts aud 





trimmed with a very peculiar silk fringe tipped with 
large black drops. 

A very elegant frosted beaver was ornamented with 
graduated rows of very thick tubular braid covered with 
jet beads. This braid, which trims very effectively, was 
arranged to simulate a yoke at the back. 

Pocket pieces and flaps of all descriptions trimmed 
with buttons are worn. 

Some of the casaques are scalloped and bound with 
velvet or braid, and on some we noticed a second row of 
scallops, formed of either braid or velvet. 

Paletéts pointed d@ la folie, having each point trimmed 
with a tassel, are among the pretty styles for children. 
Curled or plain worsted plush of all shades is a favorite 
material for paletéts, It is trimmed with braid, buttons, 
worsted passementerie, also Thibet fringe with a heading 
of black and white balls. 

The most elegant opera cloaks are made of fleecy white 
cloth trimmed with Thibet fringe. Very full Thibet 
tassels are on the hood which should be lined with white 
silk. 

White cloths both plain and fleecy are very much used 
for children’s coats and sacks, and have a soft pretty effect. 

Among the novelties are small bows of white muslin, 
with a tiny leaf, bee or butterfly in black lace on the end. 
Lace barbes are in great variety of shape this season, 
some have the ends oar-shaped, others are in the form of 
butterflies. 


Bright colors are now very much used on lingerié, 
especially on handkerchiefs. Some have the name em- 
broidered in bright figwers ; others have a wreath or fancy 
design in the corner; but the prettiest of all are the 
butterfly handkerchiefs. These have a wide hem bordered 
with tiny buds in bright colors, and in each corner a 
butterfly in the richest of tints. Other handkerchiefs 
have wide hems formed of three or four rows of blocks 
of alternate colors, such as blue and white, buff and 
white, or scarlet and white. Othérs again have the 
entire hem of another color. 


At the establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York, we saw some charming musfin skirts embroi- 
dered in high colors; others had rows of black braiding 
with bunches of tucks between. All very stylish and 
pretty to wear with a looped-up dress. 

The new veils are rather peculiar in shape; they are 
quite narrow, almost oval, and the lower edge is perfectly 
straight. An elastic passes from one side of the lower 
edge to the other, and the veil fits closely to the face with- 
out rolling in at the sides, or pinning on top of the bonnet. 
They are generally formed of black and white spotted 
lace, and trimmed with either black or white chenille 
fringe. This style of veil is always very becoming. 

Birds of all sizes are used in great profusion on most 
everything, and frequently the effect is both stylish and 
good. 

We find at the Maison Tilman, 148 East Ninth Street, 
New York, some charming coiffures for young ladies. 
They consist of two tufts of flowers, one for the back and 
one for the front of the head joined by ribbons. Avery 
graceful one was of silver wheat-ears mounted with thick 
stems of blue velvet tipped with silver. The two bunches 
were connected by blue velvet which fell in loops and 
ends at the back. Gold wheat was mounted with green 
velvet in the same way. Another very stylish head-dress 
was of scarlet velvet with a cluster of thistles at the side. 
and a trailing branch of dark glossy leaves fell at the 
back. 

Colossal roses are now very much worn on bonnets ; 
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these, though unnatural.in size, are exquisitely beautiful. 
Dewdrops are very plentiful, so also are icicles, and 
hoar frost is seen covering many of the leaves. The latter 
is very popular for evening coiffares, as it has a charming 
effect by gas-light. Bugs of various descriptions find 
their way to the hearts or leaves of most all the roses. 

The greatest perfection is now attained in artificial 
flowers, and all have the bright, soft, or lustrous shades 
peculiar to the originals. 

Particular attention is now paid to the green leaves. 
We see them changing with all the lively autumnal 
tints, or else soft and velvety. Imperfect and dying 
leaves are also very much admired, and are successfully 
employed for all the choicest garnitures. 

The ball coiffures at this establishment are very lovely. 
Most of them consist of a large tuft with a garland falling 
loosely at the back, while soft thick stems are twined 
round the head, keeping the wreathin form. Thick stems 
of velvet are very much used; pink flowers are mounted 
on green velvet, and white flowers on blue or scarlet. 

Butterflies continue to be a popular ornament, and are 
made of jet, gilt gauze, colored mother of pearl, and gauze 
lined with tinsel, while the more costly are studded with 
jewels. 

Novelties are constantly appearing in the show-rooms 
of the Maison Tilman, and a very charming one is a head- 
dress of velvet in the shape of a shell, from which are 
escaping marine plants and grasses. The shell is studded 
and looped with pearls which fall on the neck. 

The bonnets at this establishment have a certain grace- 
fulness quite impossible to describe, They are all of the 
very richest materials and combinations, curtainless, and 
of a moderate pretty size. A fall of lace is generally 
carried to the sides of the bonnet which does away with 
that bare look we so often see where the curtain is abol- 
ished. Cr pe-lisse intermingled with delicate flowers 
makes the most becoming of face trimmings. 


In Paris two styles of bonnets are worn, the moderate 
and the tiny. The last are made up by some few mil- 
liners, but as yet, are rather conspicuous for the street, 
and do not take well except for evening bonnets. When 
made of illusion with merely a fall of‘lace as a substitute 
for both crown and cape, it is really very difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from a cap. We feel confident, however, 
that by spring none will be accepted but these mere caps. 
It is also rumored that bonnet-strings are to be abandoned, 
and the bonnet is to be fastened on by the large Spanish 
pias, such as are now worn in the hair by young ladies. 

The latest folly in Paris is the coloring of the hair red. 
We think this fashion not likely to be followed in this 
country. 

A new style of comb has appeared for waterfalls. It is 
of ivory and perfectly straight and plain across the top 
over which the hair falls, but at the sides are large balls, 
having much the effect of the Spanish pins. 

Buckles and belts daily increase in size, and are now so 
wide that they are very unsuitable for a short person. 
In order to make the belts fit without wrinkling it is 
necessary to have a plait in the back, and one under each 
arm; they then fit the figure closely. The buckles are 
very elegant, and in great variety. The gilt are the 
most stylish, and vary in price from $3 to $10. Wide 
leather belts with ornamented leather buckles are very 
pretty for boys. 

Long earrings are now the most fashionable; some con- 
sist of a double ball, others of a very long pendent. 

Among the novelties just introduced in Paris are trim- 
ming braids, having on them heads of dogs, cats, horses, 





or stags. Horse-shoes, cut out of leather and ornamented 
with steel knobs, are also employed for the trimming of 
ladies’ dresses. . 

The high price of bonnets has brought hats into very 
general use, and we now see them on old aud young, 
married, and unmarried. 

At Genin's store, 513 Broadway, New York, we were 
shown some very elegant models of various styles, but 
most of them with very shallow brims at the sides. Some 
were of blue, purple, or black velvet, trimmed with white 
plumes. Others were of very fine silk felt, trimmed most 
tastefully with birds, wings, and jet ornaments. The 
latter now play an important part in the trimming of 
hats. 

White velvet is also made up for misses and children. 
A very elegant hat for a young lady was of white velvet 
with a bunch of violets in front, over which drooped some 
very elegant white ostrick plumes and a white spotted 
veil trimmed with chenille fringe was attached to the hat. 
White felts were trimmed with bands of pearl-colored 
plush, or blue; violet, or cherry velvet. Gray felts were 
trimmed with bright plaid velvets and gray feathers or 
wings, and most all the children’s hats were of the turban 
shape. Other hats for infants, were of white corded silk 
richly braided or embroidered. 


Riding hats were of black silk felt, trimmed with black 
feathers; the crowns were moderately high. For little 
boys there were Scotch caps of black velvet bound with 
a bright plaid and a thistle on one side. Another style 
was merely a blue velvet crown, with a narrow band of 
gold braid, Another very stylish hat was of black velvet 
with a deep band of squirrel fur and three tails at the 
back. 

Birds of all descriptions are worn, some quite large, 
others are mounted flat and are used on hats as cockades. 

Mr. Genin being also one of the leading New York 
furriers, we were enabled to see at the same establish- 
ment a very beautiful assortment of furs. 


Ermine takes the lead for carriage and full dress, Russia 
sable the most elegant for street wear, chinchilla is much 
admired, but particularly for children ; mink sable will 
be universally worn. Collars are about the same size as 
last season, the round and pointed shapes being equally 
fashionable. Long pelerines are much worn, also circles 
with dark borders. Muffs are about the same length as 
last year, but rather wider ; they are finished at the sides 
by a bow and a tassel. 

Mme. Demorest has made quite an improvement in her 
dress elevators. It is no longer necessary to sew eyes on 
each breadth of the skirt to catch the hooks, as each string 
is now provided with little pin hooks which fasten the 
dress very gracefully. Some elevators have three pins to 
each string; these are thought to give the dress a better 
finish. 

Every one knows how difficult it is to rip out machine 
sewing, particularly after it has been washed a few times ; 
we would therefore mention that we saw at Mme. De- 
morest’sa very simple little instrument intended expressly 
for ripping machine sewing. 

Gored dresses are very much worn, frequently, how- 
ever, the side breadths only are gored, which gives the 
dress a pretty sweep, without having that bare look we 
so often see in gored dresses. 

Sashes are now wider than ever, and corsages of every 
description are worn. We have two very pretty corsages 
from the hands of Mme. D., but the description of these 
with other matter we will be obliged to reserve for another 
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Seaves that are Huairest. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


By JAMES M. STEWART. 





Andante. 


Leaves that are fairest, Soon - est de-cay ; Friends thatarerar . est, Soon pass away ; 
For - tunes the proudest, Fly with the years; Laugh - ter the loud - est, Soft-ens to tears ; 


Smiles that are bright - est, Soon will be cold; Tales thatarelight - est, 
Joys the com-plet - est, Last bat an hour; Per - fumes the sweet - est, 
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joy while they last, And the 
joys that have fled, Or 


While mem’-ry preserves in its 
Fresh hopes and new joys coming 


they flashed on his face, 
the ros - es of spring. 








COATEE DRESS. 


a 





Black poplin dress, scalloped round the edge, and half way up each breadth. The scallops are jrimmed with a fluted 
velvet. The coat is trimmed with velvet and gnipure lace. The vest is of white cashmere. 
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THE VEGAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropis, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 














The intermediate months, and especially February, afford but little novelty. The beautiful garment we have 
selected owes much of its attraction to the arrangement of the trimming ; this, and the very lady-like style of the 
dress will commend it to all who desire to change their pardessus at this season. We ueed scarcely remark that it 


is fashioned in all of the favorite materials. 
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COIFFURES. 
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EVENING DRESS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 









KNITTED HOOD, 
WITH SWANS'’DOWN BORDER 
(See Description, Work Dep't.) 




















BLACK SILK DRESS. 
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Black silk dress, trimmed with a fluting of velvet. Coatee of heavy black silk, trimmed with guipure lace and 
crochet trimming. Curtainless bonnet of mauve velvet, trimmed with white roses, blonde, and purple ribbon. 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 








EMBROIDERY. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
(Fron the establishment of W. Camsnox, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada.) 








The Toe. The Side will be found on opposite page. 
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